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READERS WRITE 





What About It, Mr. Ickes? 

When President Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
Interior Harold Ickes declared that Mr. 
Dewey had cast his diaper, instead of his 
hat, into the ring for President, he may 
have insured the nomination and election 
of Dewey for President—just as a slur 
elected Grover Cleveland in 1884 and re- 
vealed his honesty to the nation. 

Does Mr. Ickes mean to sneer at every 
voter who is 40 years old and under? 
Does he mean to jeer at all voters who 
have worn diapers? 

The fact is Mr. Thomas Dewey .. . is 
just the same age President Roosevelt 
was when he ran for Vice President on 
a ticket with James M, Cox in 1920. But 
we did not have Mr. Ickes to inform us 
that Roosevelt was casting his diaper into 
the ring at that time. 

I suggest that all voters under 40 years 
old unite as a Diaper Brigade to elect 
Mr. Dewey... 

William C. Poole 
Easton, Md. 
Union Jack—Ours and Britain’s 

The Union Jack is the flag of the United 
States Navy. It is blue with forty-eight 
stars, one for each state. So, regardless 
of Mr. Spiker (“Reader’s Write,” April 
13), I suppose you would be at liberty 
to fly it over PATHFINDER Building if 
you want to. 

Rene Auville 
Elkins, W. Va. 

[Mr. Spiker in ‘‘Readers Write” of April 13 asked 
PATHFINDER whether it had “hoisted the Union 
Jack.’’ Like Great Britain, the United States has a 
Union Jack, but PATHFINDER never flies it, for the 
simple reason that a Union Jack should be flown only 
from the jack staff of a vessel. America’s Union 
Jack is the canton of our national flag—48 stars on 
a field of blue—emblematic of the union of our 48 
states. The British Union Jack displays the great 
crosses of St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St. George, 
denoting the union of Scotland, Ireland and England. 
—Ed.] 


Element 85 

In the April 13 issue of PATHFINDER, 
under “Readers Write,’ Miss Nellie Buck, 
a teacher of science, has expressed a deep 
interest as to how element number 85 
could be counted and yet not discovered. 
Not only have scientists accounted for 
the missing element but the full char- 
acteristics, valences and isotopes are al- 
ready known of this missing element. 

There would net be enough space here 
to give a full explanation on this subject, 
for one must have a thorough understand- 
ing of atomic structure and Mendelief’s 
Law and the Law of Multiples and Pro- 
portions. There is no doubt the missing 
element is number 85. 

Adam Ogint 

Chief Chemist, 
McDonnell’s Research, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Candidates and the Poll 
It did me good to see Herbert Hoover 
on the front page this morning (April 13). 
I hope I may vote this year for Mr. 
Hoover ... 





Laura I. Drisco 
Pomona, Fla. 


* . * 


I enjoy reading PATHFINDER, but 
nothing I have read at any time has 
given me quite the satisfaction I received 
from your poll in the April 13 issue. What 
was particularly pleasing to me was the 






come-back of ex-President Hoover. Not 
only does it show recognition of his abili- 
ty, but a belated understanding that the 
blame that was shouldered on him during 
the 1932 campaign was wholly undeserved. 

Mrs. E. M. Metcalf 
Roanoke, Va. 


7 o - 


Wonder if your editorial in April 13 
issue truly interpreted that Wisconsin vote 
for Garner? You say “30 per cent of the 
Wisconsin Democratic voters said they 
did not want R velt again” and you 
believe apparently that this 30 per cent 
is anti-Roosevelt. We don’t believe it. 
I have voted Democratic for many years. 
I] don’t exactly want Roosevelt to run 
again, and would vote for Garner if we 
had a preferential primary here. But, if 
Garner lost, we’d certainly get out and 
work like H— for Roosevelt against any- 
body the Repubs have mentioned yet. 

E. A. Little 
Holt, Mich. 


Rat Blockade? 

Sometime ago I noticed an article in 
PATHFINDER stating that a British con- 
traband station had passed- several tons 
of rat poison for delivery to Germany. If 
the report is true, then the British aren’t 
as smart as I thought, since it is well 
known that rats will consume plenty of 
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PATHFINDER 
food. Since food to Germany is con:;»- 
band, then rat poison which may be ¢(- 
fective in saving a food supply shoul¢ 
also be contraband. Is it possible the ¢.\p 
traband authorities don’t know the (ec. 
structiveness of rats? 

Russell S. Lehman 
College Place, Wash. 


Notes on “The Answer Is—” 

It’s hard finding an inaccuracy in PATH. 
FINDER but I’ve caught you at last. \oy 
state that “gun caliber is the diameter 
of the bore in inches,” which is right 
only speaking of small arms. In ordnan 
or cannon, the word is used almost a!t.- 
gether in telling the length of a gun. 

William E. Bailey 
Gunsmith, 
Lisbon, N. H. 

{Both Mr. Bailey and PATHFINDER are correct 
Caliber means the diameter of the bore, in inche 
millimeters, or other unit of measurement. Thus, whee 
ordnance experts speak of a “‘12-inch 45 caliber’’ ; 
they mean a gun 45 times as long as its caliber, w 
would be 45 times 12 inches.—Ed.] 


I have enjoyed the new page, “1 
Answer Is—,” and one answer in 
April 13 issue was of special interest io 
me, “What was the world’s loudest nois: 

I was on board the ship Raphael, coin- 
manded by my husband, Capt. Justin H. 
Sherman at the time of the eruption «{ 
Krakatoa, in 1883 ... On May 19, 13: 
Latitude 7-53, Longitude 101-10, we pa: 
ed off Anjer to receive mail and p 
same, taking on fresh fruit. Then 
May 21 the sky had a peculiar colw, 
the air a sulphuric odor; later began a 
fall of what proved to be the volcanic ash 
from Krakatoa. Knowing that we wer 
in a volcanic region, I spread papers on 
the house that I might have samples «|! 
what was falling. This was needless, 

it lasted seven hours, and buckets were 
swept from the decks later. 

The Captain sent a jar to Washington 
with the Meteorlogical Journal he kept 
for the Hydrographic Office, and I stil! 
have jars of the same, after giving a jar 
to the New Marine Museum at Searspor't 
Me. 

Mrs. Kate Carleton Sherman 
Camden, Me. 

You are to be congratulated on yo. 
two new features: “The Answer Is—” and 
“Self-Test.” I enjoy your review of cur- 
rent news and your editorials fully 
much as some higher-priced news magi- 
zines I have read in the past. For the 
average reader your weekly paper is an 
invaluable digest of the mass of news 
found in the daily newspaper. 

Rev. John Guichelaar 
Brooten, Minn. 
. * * 

Your new page, “The Answer Is—” is a 
splendid instructive idea . . 

Ralph v. Craw 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
* * * 

Good work for PATHFINDER. It is the 
best dollar magazine of which I have any 
knowledge ... 

Nelson T. Schwartz 
Marcellus, Mich.’ 


* * * 


I congratulate PATHFINDER for “T! 
Answer Is—” page. Long may it continue. 
Theodore Hicks 
Waverly, N. Y. 


— * * 


I was highly pleased to see the page of 


questions and answers ... and to m) 
mind, “Self-Test is fine. 

H. H. Darnall 
Weather Bureau, 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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ITALY— 


Will Germany’s Axis Partner Fight on Her Side? 


7 HEN Nazi Germany last Septem- 
ber touched off the Second World 
War, Italy was tightly tied to her 
through the Rome-Berlin axis. But 
hardly had the blitzkrieg against Po- 
land moved into high gear when Italy 
backed away, proclaiming herself a 
“non-belligerent” in sympathy with 
Hitler, 

Last week, after seven months of 
lialy’s blustering but biteless “non-bel- 
ligerency,” observers in Rome finally 
noted real signs of impending trouble. 
Several weeks earlier than usual, It- 
aly’s lantern-jawed, barrel- 
chested dictator, Premier 
Benito Mussolini, had sent 
the Italian fleet into the 
eastern Mediterranean for 
spring “maneuvers” around 
the Dodecanese Islands. In 
Fascist-conquered Albania, 
it was reported that 50,000 
Italian “laborers” had been 
landed. At the same time, 
German and Italian mili- 
lary missions were being 
exchanged. 

These were not the only 
storm signals recorded. 
While the controlled Ital- 
ian press was intensifying 
its attacks on the “childish, 
hypocritical and perfidi- 
ous” Allies, anti-British 
demonstrations were re- 
ported in Milan and other 
ltalian cities. In addition, 


ltalian stock exchanges 
were falling, indicating 


that “big shots” were un- 
loading their holdings in 
the knowledge that Italy 
Was preparing to enter a 
creat crisis. 


period of 


. . . Differing Interpretations 


Above all, this ominous statement 
had come from Giovanni Ansaldo, 
lose friend of Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter Galeazzo Ciano and editor of the 
Ciano-owned Il Telegrapho: ‘Most 
persons thought Italy would stay out 
f the war indefinitely, but they were 

staken. . . The bugles will soon 

und.” 

Did all this mean Italy was finally 
setting ready to jump off the diplo- 
matic fence on Germany’s side? Some 
thought it did. Others, however, 
thought it did not; their interpretation 
of the ominous moves and declarations 
Was that it was another false alarm, 
a diversion drummed up by Mussolini 
to help Germany in Scandinavia. 

But those who believed Italy would 


intervene on Hitler’s side found sev- 
eral reasons to justify their opinion. 
Outstanding among these was Musso- 
lini’s hatred of Britain and France. At 
the outbreak of the First World War, 
Italy was tied to Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary in the Triple Alliance. 
But when the shooting started, Rome 
proclaimed Italy’s neutrality. In 1915, 
she joined the Allies because they 
promised her, in case of victory, cer- 
tain territory she had long wanted. 
For thus selling herself to the highest 
bidder, Italy was called “the street- 


SS 
. ne 





Marcus in The New York Bimes 


Il Duce Has Shifted from One to the Other, and Back Again 


walker of Europe.” In 1917, the Allies 
promised Italy even more. 

But out of the post-war peace treat- 
ies, Italy got only Trentino and the 
Tyrol. For this “double-cross,” Mus- 
solini and many other Italians have 
never forgiven the French and British, 
But that is not the only reason why 
Mussolini hates Britain and France. 
He also hates them for imposing sanc- 
tions (penalties) against him through 
the League of Nations during his con- 
quest of Abyssinia in 1936. 

According to those who expect Italy 
to fight with Germany, Mussolini has 
other reasons than mere hatred of the 
Anglo-French Allies. For one thing, 
they say, he stands to gain more from 
a German victory than from an Allied 
one. Mussolini wants Nice and Savoy 
in southeastern France, the French is- 
land of Corsica in the Mediterranean, 
French-owned Tunisia in North Af- 


rica, a share in the control of the Suez 
Canal, and French-owned Djibuti in 
fast Africa. If Hitler wins, the chances 
are he will get them; if the Allies win, 
the chances are he will not get them. 
Moreover, collapse of the Nazi dicta- 
torship would endanger his own, 

Granting that these factors tend to 
push Italy into the war on Germany’s 
side, many observers believe Musso- 
lini will not take the plunge because 
of Italy’s great vulnerability, its ex- 
posure to attack by land and sea. As 
they see the situation, it looks like 
this: 


. . . Some Shortcomings 


The high-heeled boot that is the 
Italian peninsula is about 780 miles 
long and averages 100 miles in width. 
With its islands, including 
Sicily, Sardinia and the 
Dodecanese, it has an area 
of about 120,000 square 
iniles, a little less than that 
of New Mexico, and its 
coastline—Japan excepted 
—is the most exposed of 
any important country in 
the world. But this is not 
all of Italy. Italy is an 
empire, with most of its 
holdings in Africa. Italian 
East Africa comprises Eri- 
trea, with 670 miles of 
frontage on the Red Sea, 
Italian Somaliland and 
Abyssinia. Another Italian 
dependency, Libya, is in 
North Africa, between Tu- 
nisia and Egypt. Also a 
part of the Italian empire 
is little Albania, seized by 
Mussolini’s Jegions last 
year. 

Italy proper has 44,000,- 
000 people, about as many 
as has France, but they are 
crowded into one-third the 
arable land of France. Nevertheless, 
the overwhelming majority of Italians 
are engaged in farming; Italy is only 
10 per cent industrial. Even so, it does 
not produce enough food for its own 
requirements. It must import 15 per 
cent of its meat and 20 per cent of 
its grain. On top of that, it is under- 
nourished in raw materials. Thus, for 
example, it is dependent on imports 
from abroad for 99 per cent of its cot- 
ton, 80 per cent of its wool, 95 per cent 
of its coal, 80 per cent of its iron and 
steel, and 94 per cent of its copper. 
And oil, without which war cannot be 
waged, is similarly lacking. 

For Italy to join Germany in the 
war under these circumstances, many 
believe, would be suicidal, and Musso- 
lini knows it. Immediately, the strang- 
ling blockade would be clamped down, 
and the peninsula would be attacked. 
Italy would be cut off from Abyssinia 
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at Suez. The Dodecanese Islands would 
be pounced on by Turkey, which is 
pledged to leap into the war on the 
Allied side if Italy takes the German 
side. And Libya would be assailed by 
the French from Tunisia and by the 
British from Egypt. 

Furthermore, many expert observ- 
ers assert that Italy is not prepared 
militarily for a major conflict. She 
may have 8,000,000 trained men, as 
Mussolini boasts, but it is doubtful that 
she can feed and clothe 1,500,000 of 
them on a war basis. The Italian air 
force and navy probably are more for- 
midable. The air force is said to have 
anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 first-line 
fighting planes and 2,000 reserves, 
while the Italian navy is said to in- 
clude seven battleships, eight heavy 
cruisers, 12 light cruisers, 102 destroy- 
ers and 117 submarines. But against 
these—even with Germany to conjure 
with—the Allies, plus Turkey, could 
put an equal or superior force. 

Finally, according to those who ex- 
pect Italy to stay on the fence, Musso- 
lini cannot lead his people into war 
with Germany because the Italians 
simply do not like the Germans, The 
Vatican is firmly anti-Nazi, and 99.6 


_per cent of the Italian people are Ro- 


man Catholic. Other powerful anti- 
Nazi forces are said to be the royal 
family, and certain army leaders. 


. .. 70 Years and a Gamble 


Last week, no one was sure what 
Mussolini would do. But this much 
seemed clear: if he pushed Italy into 
the war beside Germany, he would be 
gambling not only with the continued 
existence of his own regime but prob- 
ably also with that of a comparatively 
young nation. For although the penin- 
sula has figured in world history for 
more than 2,500 years, it has been a 
modern united nation only for the 
last 70. 

The early history of Italy is the his- 
tory of Rome. According to legend, 
Rome was founded in 756 B. C. In 
276 B. C., it began forging the Em- 
pire, whose high point of power usual- 
ly is placed at 180 A. D. In that year, 
the empire was a comparatively con- 
solidated unit, covering most of the 
known world. By conquest Rome had 
come to rule not only the shores of 
the Mediterranean but also territory 
from Britain on the west almost to the 
Persian Gulf on the east. After the 
year 180, however, the empire began 
to fall apart. Luxury, pomp and 
licentious living weakened the Ro- 
mans so much that they were un- 
able to resist the barbarian invasions. 
And from the fall of Rome until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
Italy had no political unity. It 
was invaded continually, becoming a 
political pawn in the European game 
of power politics. Fierce internal 
strife also wracked the country. 

Not until 1859 did Italy begin to take 
shape as a unity. By the peace of Zu- 
rich Lombardy came under the crown 
of King Victor Emmanuel II of Sar- 
dinia and of the House of Savoy. With 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE — 





President: At Warm Springs 


Last week President Roosevelt was 
at Warm Springs, Georgia—his “other 
home”—for his annual spring visit 
and a rest. But before and after his 
arrival at the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation, he was kept busy with 
moves in the Congressional, foreign 
and political spheres. 

© Congress: The President turned 
his attention to Congress before he left 
Washington, sending it two letters, one 
dealing with work relief, the other 
with the national debt limit. 

In his budget message last January, 
Roosevelt asked Congress for a $975,- 
000,000 WPA appropriation for fiscal 
1941, $500,000,000 less than is béing 
spent during the current fiscal year. 
Subsequently, WPA officials hinted 
$1,500.000,000 would be needed, but the 
House Appropriations Committee in- 
dicated its intention to stick by the 
budget estimates. 

In face of that situation, the Presi- 
dent sent a note to House Speaker Wil- 
liam Bankhead again asking for the 
975,000,000 relief appropriation but 
also for the authority to spend it all 
within eight months, if necessary, to 
prevent suffering among the jobless. 

The other letter was sent to Vice 
President John Nance Garner, presi- 
dent of the Senate, in response to a 
Senate request for explanation of his 
scheme to avoid exceeding the statu- 
tory debt limit of $45,000,000,000. De- 
scribing it as “tentative,” the President 
said his plan was to recapture $700,- 
000,000 of excess capital funds from 
such sources as Federal jntermediate 
credit banks, banks for cooperatives 
and production credit corporations. 

@ Forcign: The President’s one ma- 
jor move in foreign affairs also came 
before he left Washington. Following 
broad hints from Tokyo that Japan 





International 
King’s Visit Set Tongues Wagging 


> 








might assume “protection” over | 
rich Netherlands East Indies if 1 
Netherlands was involved in war wit); 
Germany, Secretary of State Cord}! 
Hull issued what appeared to some 
a veiled warning to Japan to watch 
her step (see page 9). He declared ji 
the hope of the United States that |! 
status quo of the Netherlands Ind 
would be preserved. That, declare: 
Roosevelt at a press conference, repre- 
sented exactly his own opinion. 

® Politics: The President’s politic! 
moves came after he had arrived «| 
Warm Springs. The first was a nation- 
ally broadcast speech to the countr) 
Young Democrat Clubs. On the on 
hand, he warned his own party 
nominate “a liberal pair of candidates, 
running on a liberal and forward-look- 
ing platform” if it wanted to win 
November. On the other, he slappx 
at the Republicans as responsible for 
“practically every serious government! 
scandal since the Civil War.” 

Two days later the President took 
another step interpreted as aimed at 
{ 


the Republicans. He announced tha 
during June, when the Republican 
hold their national convention, h: 
would make a 21-day vacation trip to 
the Pacific Coast, speaking at various 
points en route. Though the Presiden! 
denied it, many thought the trip wou! 
turn out to be a major political tour, 
undertaken to steal national attention 
away from the Republican convention. 

Another development in the Presi- 
dent’s week that set tongues wagging 
was the visit of Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada. As King ar- 
rived at Warm Springs, reporters spec- 
ulated on the meaning of the visit 
because King is the only leader of a 
belligerent power Roosevelt has seen 
since the European war broke oul. 
Roosevelt, however, refused to let King 
be interviewed, explaining mysterious- 
ly that it “would not be good for th: 
American position.” But to comfort 
newsmen, he added: “No question of 
American or Canadian policy is in- 
volved in this visit.” 





Congress: Navy 


Naval affairs continued to hold the 
attention of Congress last week. While 
the Senate was passing one bill | 
finance the Navy for the next fiscal 
year and to continue the building pro- 
gram authorized in 1938, a Senate con- 
mittee concluded hearings on the ne- 
cessity for authorizing a still bigger 
Navy. Another Senate-passed measure 
provided for vital construction work 
on the Navy’s lifeline, the Panama 
Canal. The House, meanwhile, contin- 
ued to devote itself to domestic affairs, 
passing the Logan-Walter bill and 
paving the way for a showdown 0” 
Wagner Act revision. 

Supply Bill: In exactly the same 
form as reported by its Appropriations 
Committee, the $963,797,478 Supply 
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Bill to run the Navy and continue 
previously authorized construction 

is passed by the Senate, 63 to 4. 

Expansion Bill: Before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, hearings 
vere ended on the House-approved 
\inson Bill eventually to increase the 
Navy’s tonnage by another 10 per cent 
ta cost of $655,000,000. Though most 
of the testimony favored restoring the 
expansion to its original 25 per cent, 
only the more moderate increase 
seemed likely to be authorized at this 
time, 


... As Sure as Fate” 


Most arresting testimony on the Vin- 

| Bill came from Rear Admiral Jo- 
seph K. Taussig, long a student of 

val affairs and now commandant of 
the Fifth Naval District with head- 
iarters at Norfolk, Va. Under the 
resent trend of events, Taussig told 

startled committee, war between 
Japan and the United States is ines- 
capable. 

“The real policies of Japan are em- 
bodied in the declarations of her mili- 
iurists,” he asserted. “The first step 
in their plans is the domination of the 
Far East.” America should adopt a 
trong policy “primarily for the pro- 
tection of our interests” in that area, 

urged, “but if Germany wins the 
war, it would be for protection of our 
people at home.” In such an event, he 

id, the totalitarian powers would 

mbine “to put the squeeze on us. It’s 

ing to come as sure as fate.” 

The program Taussig suggested in- 

luded maintenance of a 5-3 ratio of 
naval superiority over Japan; building 
of “an impregnable base in the Philip- 
pines,” which he thought we should 

permit Japan to invade; and an 

reement with Great Britain, France 
uid the Netherlands for preservation 
of the status quo in the Paciftc. When 
committee member commented that 
is seemed a pretty strong policy, 
iussig by a slip of the tongue, re- 
turned: “I’m just trying to keep us 
out of peace, Senator.” 

[solationists in Congress, however, 

emed to consider this a true sum- 
iiary of Taussig’s testimony. While 

ey howled in protest, the Navy and 
ite Departments hastily issued state- 
ents disowning Taussig’s statement 
his personal opinion, not reflecting 

government’s naval or foreign 
licy, 


. . . Vital Waterway 


Panama Canal: Passing a $223,362,- 
7 bill for civil functions of the War 
partment, the Senate restored a 
000,000 item eliminated by the 
use to begin construction of a third 
t of locks at the Panama Canal. The 
epartment was also authorized to en- 
into $99,000,000 in contracts for the 
rk, designed to safeguard against 
botage and bombing attacks on the 
ital waterway. 
Logan-Walter: In a serious blow at 
the New Deal, the House passed, 279- 
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Taussig Tried “To Keep Us Out of Peace” 


97, the Logan-Walter bill to provide 
for judicial review of decisions by 
quasi - judicial and quasi - legislative 
agencies administering broadly- 
phrased laws. New Dealers had at- 
tacked the measure as designed to 
produce interminable delays in gov- 
ernment procedure; one amendment 
was offered to change its title to “A 
Bill to End Unemployment in the Legal 
Profession.” If the Logan-Walter bill 
should escape burial in the Senate, it 
would still face a probable Presiden- 
tial veto at the White House. 

Wagner Act: Outmanoeuvering Ad- 
ministration forces anxious to prevent 
a vote on drastic Wagner Act amend- 
ments recommended by the Smith 
Committee Investigating the NLRB, 
the House Rules Committee voted 9 to 
1 to permit consideration of both the 
Smith amendments and the milder 
compromise amendments urged by the 
New Dealish House Labor Committee. 
The Rules Committee’s unprecedented 
parliamentary action assured a wide- 
open House fight on the whole con- 
troversial NLRB question. 


Political Notes 


Last week, 9 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and f2 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 





@ In the Pennsylvania primary, New 
Deal Senator Joseph F. Guffey won the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination, de- 
feating state Democratic Chairman 
David A. Lawrence’s choice for the 
nomination, Walter A. Jones, by almost 
100,000 votes. As a result, Lawrence, 
who had been trying to destroy Guffey 
politically for bucking the organiza- 
tion slate in the 1938 elections, an- 
nounced his resignation as chairman, 
effective in June, thus giving Guffey 
almost absolute control of the state 
Democratic machine. Other results of 


the balloting: (1) Jay Cooke of Phila- 
delphia, with organization backing, 
-asily captured the Republican Sena- 
torial nomination; (2) in the Presi- 
dential preference voting, President 
Roosevelt, unopposed on the Demo- 
cratic side, polled about 500,000 votes, 
and in the Republican “write-in” vot- 
ing, Thomas E. Dewey, with 8,700, 
topped his nearest opponent, Governor 
Arthur James, about six to one. 

© Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
threw cold water on a Hull-For-Pres- 
ident boom, set forth by Democratic 
Governor Clyde R. Hoey of North 
Carolina. After Hoey had praised him 
as “the one Democrat who tan both 
unite the party and win in the No- 
vember election,” Hull flatly asserted 
at a press conference he was not a 
candidate for any political office. 

e After a complete national samp- 
ling of public opinion, Dr. George 
Gallup of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, declared: “if the elee- 
tion were today the indications are 
that the Democratic party would lead 
in 31 of the 48 states. They would 
capture about 317 out of a total of 531 
electoral votes.” 

e After campaign managers for Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio had pub- 
licly asserted all of Maryland’s 16 Re- 
publican delgates were safely in their 
camp, Thomas E, Dewey announced he 
would enter the Maryland primary, 
May 6, and challenged Taft to contest 
with him for the delegation. Taft re- 
fused, charging the “cards would be 
stacked” against him because leaders 
of all Maryland Republican factions 
had declared their support of Dewey. 
The result was that the Maryland dele- 
gation fell into Dewey’s lap by default, 


Labor: Big News 


There were four pieces of news 
from the labor front last week, and 
all four were important. 

Picketing: In his first opinion since 
his elevation to the Supreme Court, 
Associate Justice Frank Murphy held 
unconstitutional anti-picketing laws 
of Alabama and California. Speaking 
for eight members of the Court, with 
Justice McReynolds dissenting, Mur- 
phy declared the State statutes vio- 
lated rights of free speech and free 
press, since peaceful picketing was a 
means of disseminating information 
“within that area of free discussion 
that is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion.” 

General Motors: In the biggest elec- 
tion ever conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, the CIO fae- 
tion of the United Automobile Work- 
ers won a thumping three-to-one vic- 
tory over the rival UAW affiliated with 
the AFL. At issue was the right to re- 
present as bargaining agent 137,000 
workers in some 60 General Motors 
Corporation plants scattered through 
a dozen states. After about 126,000 
workers had cast secret ballots in or- 
derly procedure supervised by the 
NLRB, it was announced that 84,031 
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had voted to be represented by the 
CIO-UAW; 25,911 by the AFL-UAW; 
and 13,969 by no union. 

The CIO group thus became exclu- 
sive bargaining agents for 53 plants 
employing about 125,000 workers and 
the AFL group for only five plants 
with 6,000 employees, while two plants 
voted for neither union and one se- 
lected an independent craft organiza- 
tion. In the no-union plants and in 
certain divisions of a few others 
where AFL craft unions were on the 
ballot, run-off elections will be held 
between the two high-vote groups be- 
‘ause a_ majority of all votes in the 
unit were not cast for any single 
representation plan. 

Fortified by its victory in the elec- 
tions, which were held on petition to 
the NLRB by the AFL, the CIO an- 
nounced it would press for a new con- 
tract with General Motors carrying 
wage increases and other advantages. 
The automobile industry was never- 
theless said to be hopeful that settled 
and responsible union representation 
would now bring an end to its long 
stormy labor situation. 


...A Blistering Report 


Ford: Another labor storm showed 
no sign of abating, meanwhile, as 
NLRB examiner R. W. Denham 
charged that the Ford Motor Co., in a 
‘ampaign against unionization of its 
employees, “has deliberately planned 
and carried into execution a program 
of brutal beating, whipping and other 
manifestations of physical violence.” 
The blistering report was the product 
of Denham’s hearings on anti-union 
activities in the Ford plant at Dallas, 
Tex., but it specifically charged that 
“senior officials of the company in 
Dearborn knew of, helped plan, and 
subsequently approved the program of 
terrorism.” In recommending that the 
Dallas plant reinstate two employees 
discharged for union activity, there- 
fore, Denham also suggested that the 
entire Ford organization be ordered to 
cease its “coercive and intimidating 
activities.” 

Scalise: In New York City, agents 
of District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, 
acting on telephoned instructions 
from the West Coast where their chief 
was campaigning for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, arrested 44- 
year-old George Scalise, president of 
the big AFL-affiliated Building Serv- 
ice Employees’ International Union. 
The warrant charged that the labor 
leader, whose union claims 70,000 
members among elevator operators, 
scrubwomen, window-washers, the- 
ater ushers, etc., had extorted $100,000 
with “force and fear” from 31 New 
York hotels and related firms by 
threatening them with labor troubles. 

Released in $40,000 bail pending 
grand jury action, Scalise’s only com- 
ment was, “I’ve been Peglerized.” He 
referred to a series of articles charg- 
ing labor racketeering by certain AFL 
unions, recently written by columnist 
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Scalise: “I’ve Been Peglerized” 


Westbook Pegler. Pegler’s comments 
on Scalise and subsequent investiga- 
tions have revealed such facts as that 
he entered his present union only six 
years ago; that his rapid promotions 
to the presidency were never voted 
on by the rank and file; and that he 
lives in affluence on a $25,000-a-year 
salary and an apparently unlimited 
expense account. 

Most important of all was the dis- 
closure that in 1913 Scalise was con- 
victed on a white slavery charge and 
served four and one half years in 
Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. Though 
the Italian-born labor leader calls this 
a youthful indiscretion which he has 
since lived down, he has twice been 
refused a Presidential pardon to clear 
his name. As a second offender, there- 
fore, he faces a mandatory sentence 
of 15 to 30 years imprisonment if con- 
victed on this new charge. 
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Wreck of the Limited 


As the Lake Shore Limited drummed 
through the darkness one night two 
weeks ago Engineer Jesse Earle knew 
he was 15 minutes late. Behind him, 
on the 16-car New York to Chicago 
train, were 208 passengers (including 
23 Chinese bound to the West Coast 
and deportation) and 26 crew mem- 
bers. Earle let out another notch 
of speed. 

He was picking up time as the Limit- 
ed roared toward Gulf Curve at Little 
Falls, N. Y. Forty-one years with the 
road and only one month away from 
his pension, Earle knew that Gulf 
Curve was the sharpest on the New 
York Central’s right-of-way, and that 
ever since a wreck there in 1900, 45 
m. p. h. had been the Gulf Curve speed 
limit. Whether he also knew that his 
speedometer tape was registering 59 
m. p. h., only one man may ever be 
able to tell. 

He was Engineer Foreman Andrew 
Bayreuther, riding on a routine in- 
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“Boy, were mak 

Bayreuther shouted. Ea 
nodded. The Limited began to | 

the curve. Then there was a scre 

of steel on steel, as the Limited |, 
the tracks. The express car, direc} 
behind the tender, broke loose a 
miraculously kept to the rails. Bf 
six Pullmans, two coaches and a din 
followed the engine as it racket: 
across two other tracks, crashed int: 
natural rock wall, and blew up. 

The fireman was thrown clear a 
killed. Engineer Earle was still gras 
ing the throttle and babling when 1: 
cuers arrived, but he died before th 
could cut through to him. Bayreuth: 
badly hurt, collapsed after mumb!i 
a few sentences to indicate that | 
train was not speeding. 

As 30 dead and 100 injured w: 
taken from the telescoped and mangle:| 
cars, the railroad, the Interstate Co: 
merce Commission and the local co: 
oner began investigations of the wo: 
wreck since 1938 (at Miles City, Mon! 
where 46 died) and the first in ! 
years in which the Central had had 
passenger killed. The full story, th 
thought, must await the recovery 
Foreman Bayreuther, 

Meantime surviving passengers w« 
congratulating each other—including 
the Chinese, all 23 of whom were sa\ 
ed for deportation. A typical commen! 
was that of J. H. Taylor, Negro porte: 
who had rescued 16 passengers fro 
his car. “Boy,” exclaimed one won 
an, “I was glad to hear your voice.” 
“Lady,”- Taylor replied, “I was glad 
to hear my own voice.” 


Return of Old John 


Down on Mexico’s west coast, wher: 
he was mining silver, 90-year-old John 
Mulhall blinked over a newspap 
clipping someone had handed him. O\\ 
John had often told his cronies about 
how his wife had refused to leave St. 
Louis and bring their baby daughte) 
to Texas, where he was managing his 
father’s cattle business. That was 
’way back in °75, when he was down 
on his luck. She had divorced him a 
few years later... 

Old John Mulhall took the clipping 
to a lawyer in Texas, then headed f 
New York City. What brought bhi 
there was his daughter’s will. Married 
and divorced twice, the second tim: 
from Sidmon McHie, a Hammond, Ind 
newspaper publisher, the daughter had 
been both wealthy and eccentric. 

She had often said that the more sh: 
saw of people, the better she lik« 
dogs. When she died in New York 
in April, 1939, she left the bulk of he: 
$250,000 estate to the Seeing Eye, Inc., 
which trains police dogs for the blind 
Six thousand dollars and an annuity 
went to her mother; and $1 to he! 
father. 

But under New York law not mor 
than half an estate can go to charity 
if there are surviving relatives. In 
Surrogate James A. Foley’s court two 
weeks ago Mrs. Mulhall, a neat, well- 
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dressed lady of 85, appeared to claim 
her share. To her surprise and dis- 
taste, Old John turned up, too. She 
had not seen him in 61 years. 

“If I had met him on the street, I 
certainly would not have recognized 
him,” she told Foley, coldly eyeing her 
former husband. “My daughter took 
it for granted her father was dead.” 
But Old John proved to the court that 
he was Mrs, McHie’s father. After he 
had been awarded his share of the 
estate, photographers tried to get the 
jong-estranged couple to pose together. 
Old John was willing to let bygones be 
bygones. Mrs. Mulhall ignored the 
proffered hand. “I wouldn’t touch him 
with a ten-foot pole,” she sniffed, and 
stalked haughtily away. 

—_—_—— 


7 

Americana— 

Lesson: Eight poker players learned 
a costly lesson in gambling technique 
when three bandits invaded their Chi- 
cago hotel room. “This will teach you 
to use rubber chips,” said one of the 
robbers, sweeping the last of a $200 
pot into his pocket, “so no one in the 
hall can hear you.” 


Jitterbug: In Portland, Ore., the jit- 
ierbug menace caused two dance hall 
roprietors a $5,000 headache. Suing 
for that amount, Annie Anderson com- 
plained that an unidentified jitterbug, 
“throwing and kicking his feet in a 
circular manner,” had tripped and 
trampled her, inflicting serious in- 
juries. 

. . 7 

Census Tales: The census continued 
to add to American folklore. In Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Ethel Strouther, a Negro, 

is introduced to the enumerator in 
court. When he first called, he said, 
ie had brandished a beer bottle, ex- 
laiming: “I don’t talk to strange men 
lhe only man I talk to is my precinct 
captain.” ...@ In Council Bluffs, 
lowa, an enumerator who called on 
70-year-old Charles Door found him 
dead of a heart attack. He was count- 
ed because he had been living April 
1...@ In New York, a man was 
counted in the bath tub. Inviting the 
census taker in when he knocked, the 
bather urged: “Hurry up; the water’s 
getting cold.” 

Peeper: Minneapolis police, arriving 
hen a woman complained that there 

is a Peeping Tom in the neighbor- 
hood, spied a man.in her back yard 

d gave chase. They caught him 
hen he tripped over some wire net- 
ling in a neighboring yard, and march- 

him to the complainant’s house. 

hy,” she gasped as police and peeper 

‘kked embarrassed, “that’s my hus- 

nd.” 

. * . 

Eggs: Arrested for pelting a non- 
riking laundry truck driver with 
e¢gs When he crossed their picket line, 
ree female laundry workers of Bell- 
ore, L. L, indignantly told Judge 

orge Johnson that the eggs were 
perfectly fresh, and grade A quality 
esides. Unimpressed, he held them 
r trial, 
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WAR ABROAD 





Battle of “Ifs” 


Last week the battle for Norway 
rounded out its first fortnight, and 
serious fighting had begun. The prob- 
lem of both the Allies and the invading 
Germans apparently could be stated 
simply. In the words of Confederate 
eavalryman Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
it was which side could “git thar fust 
with the mostest men.” Because mod- 
ern war is a war of machines as much 
as of men, it could also be put this 
way: Could the German air force 
break up Allied landings, or destroy 
Allied bases after their troops have 
landed? 

German claims in Norway sounded 
extravagant. Allied communiques 





Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


“Maybe He Stepped into Something” 


were so terse that their operations in 
Norway, during their first week, were 
covered in about 100 words. The best 
neutral reports came from neighbor- 
ing Sweden, and more often than not 
were second-hand. So, during a fort- 
night in which military operations 
took place behind a veil, the war, to 
the outside world, remained a war of 
“ifs.” The known positions of both 
sides, at the beginning of last week, 
was approximately at follows: 

Germany held southern Norway 
from the Swedish border about 60 
miles north of Oslo to Stavanger on 
the Atlantic coast, on a line running 
from northeast to southwest. Ger- 
many also held Trondheim, on the 
west coast just where the “bulge” of 
southern Norway begins, and Bergen, 
a port about 100 airline miles north of 
Stavanger. 

The Allies had landed troops at An- 
dalsnes, in a fjord some 100 miles 
south of Trondheim, and at Namsos, 
about the same distance north. An- 
dalsnes and Namsos are both termin- 
als of a railroad which runs through 






Trondheim. From Dombas, a junction 
town about 50 miles southeast of An- 
dalsnes, the railroad runs through the 
Gudbransdal Valley to Lillehammer, 
then south to Oslo. From Stoeren, 
about 20 miles south of Trondheim, 
another branch of the railroad runs 
through the more easterly Oesterdal 
Valley through Elverum to Oslo. 

These two valleys open into the flat 
and fertile section of southeastern 
Norway. Western Norway is moun- 
tainous; and whoever controls these 
two valleys controls the inner supply 
route of southern Norway. Last week 
German and Allied forces were fight- 
ing to capture the openings of both 
valleys, in a small rectangular area 
from Lillehammer south to Hamar, 
west to Elverum and north to Rena. 
This battle is about 80 miles north of 
Oslo, 


... The Allied “IF” 


Who Is Trapping Whom? The Allied 
forces, reportedly commanded by Brit- 
ish Major General Carton de Wiart, 
had apparently rushed by rail from 
their landing point at Andalsnes down 
the Gudbransdal Valley to join Nor- 
wegian forces in the Elverum region 
commanded by General Otto Rugge. if 
sufficient forces here could break 
through the German ring around Oslo 
and mop up the German army in the 
plains sector, German troops around 
the coastline would be cut off from the 
rear and subject to British sea power. 
(Should that happen, Germany would 
probably feel impelled to invade Swe- 
den, to strike at Allied forces.) 

The German High Command, well 
aware of these possibilities, hoped te 
spring a trap of its own. As in the 
Polish blitzkrieg, preparations to 
spring this trap were up to the air 
force, which last week really went 
into action. The High Command 
claimed to have sunk British cruisers 
and troopships at Andalsnes, and to 
have leveled the town. (Swedish dis- 
patches bore out the second half of 
this claim.) It was also reliably re- 
ported that they had almost obliter- 
ated the rail junction town of Dombas, 
If these claims are true, Allied troops 
in the Elverum sector may be cut off 
from their supply base at Andalsnes. 


... The Nazi “IF"* 


Likewise last week the High Com- 
mand claimed to have blasted Namsos 
off the face of the earth. A long fjord 
cuts inland from Trondheim about 
half-way to Namsos. Allied troops had 
held Steinkjer, at the head of this 
fjord. Last week both Stockholm and 
Berlin reported that both planes and 
German naval units at Trondheim had 
shelled Steinkjer, and that German 
troops had then captured it. 

Thus, if German blitzkrieg methods 
have succeeded in blocking off both 
Andalsnes and Namsos, the Allied 
troops at Elverum might become the 
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trapped, instead of the trappers. Once 
Germany had wiped them out, she 
could proceed thoroughly with her 
“inside” occupation of southern Nor- 
way from Oslo. But, so far as the out- 
side world was concerned, all these 
battles last week were being fought 
in a half-light, and the war was still 
a war of “ifs.” 

Typical of the conflicting reports 
regarding the Norse war were the Ger- 
man and British naval claims. A Ger- 
man newspaper published a list of 61 
British war and transport ships sunk 
or damaged from April 9 to April 20. 
German High Command communiques 
had claimed 22 British ships destroyed 
and 17 damaged. But an official state- 
ment in the House of Lords admitted 
only five ships to be sunk, one beached, 
and nine ships damaged, mosf of them 
but slightly. 

While these battles of arms and 
words raged elsewhere, conquered sec- 
tions of Norway were getting their 
taste of the war. Not only were Brit- 
ish bombers raiding airports at Oslo, 
as they had previously at Stavanger, 
but the weight of the Nazi heel was 
felt. Rationing, both of food and bank 
withdrawals, was ordered at Oslo. 
General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, 
while honoring Hitler’s 51st birthday 
by commuting death sentences of Nor- 
wegian civilians who had taken up 
arms against the invaders, warned that 
hereafter Norwegian resistance would 
fee] “the full sharpness and dreadful- 
ness of the German sword.” 


. . . Caged with a Tiger 


Sweden Next? Sweden last week 
felt much the same as a man in a cage 
with a wounded and very angry tiger. 
German papers were warning Swedish 
papers not to “defame” the German 
Army in Norway, and predicting dire 
results if they did. German planes re- 
peatedly violated Swedish territory. 
Germany was reportedly concentrating 
troops and ships along the Baltic all 
the way to Memel, as if preparing for 
invasion. From Paris, perhaps with 
a desire to egg Sweden into the con- 
flict, French military dispatches lu- 
gubriously reported “increasing anx- 
iety” over the fate of Sweden. 

To meet these possibilities, the 
Swedes last week made preparations. 
They embargoed the sale of fuel oil; 
closed eight ports from the Norwegian 
border around the south coast to Stock- 
holm; and restricted the movement of 
foreigners in Sweden. They had al- 
ready mined their coasts and primed 
their coastal defense guns. 

A relatively minor Swedish worry 
was that the Allies might be pushed 
into Sweden, bringing the war with 
them. Should a German attack occur, 
the Allies could come to Sweden’s aid 
through the Norwegian port of Nar- 
vik, which they hold. It connects with 
both rail and water routes to south- 
ern Sweden. 

First American Casualty: While the 
United States watched the Norse war 
with sympathy and horrified fascina- 
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tion, the first official American casualty 
of the war occurred at Dombas. Cap- 
tain Robert M. Losey, air attache, had 
been assigned to help evacuate Amer- 
icans. Standing at the mouth of a 
tunnel during a German air raid, he 
was struck by a bomb splinter and 
instantly killed. 


... Britain’s War Costs 


Though denied diplomatically by 
both sides, the British had reportedly 
told Mussolini bluntly to stay out of 
Yugoslavia, and added a warning to 
mind his p’s and q’s generally. 

In London, Soviet Ambassador Ivan 
Maisky was trying to wangle a new 
trade agreement with Britain, while 
rumors spread that Russia was cooling 
toward Germany. 

In Paris, the Supreme War Council 
laid plans to outwit any other project- 
ed German blitzkrieg, such as _ that 
which now has British and French 
troops fighting in Norway. 

All these made war news in Great 
Britain last week. But perhaps the 
biggest war news of all was what the 
conflict was going to cost the British 
taxpayer. Opening the budget in Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
John Simon told Britons that their 
government planned the largest ex- 
penditure in her history next year. It 
will total 2,677,000,000 pounds (about 
$9,344,000,000 at current rates of $3.52 
per pound). Of this amount, two bil- 
lion pounds will be for war expen- 
ditures, and the remainder for ordi- 
nary expenses of government. 

Of this astronomical sum, Sir John 
said, 1,234,000,000 pounds ($4,319,000,- 
000) will be raised by taxes, and the 
rest by loans. Postage rates will in- 
crease a penny, telephone rates will 
go up 15 per cent, and the British will 
pay more for beer, whisky and ta 
bacco. (The tobacco tax jumped its 
fourth time in a year and will be 
equivalent to $3.10 a pound against 
$1.65 a year ago. A bottle of Scotch 
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Briton’s Took Sir John’s Budget in Stride 


which cost the equivalent of &2. 
before the war will now cost $2.% 

Income taxes have also been incr: 
ed. A married but childless man ea: 
ing 300 pounds a year will pay 
pounds ($52.50) tax against 7 poun: 
($24.40) last year, and 5 pounds 
1938. Surtax limits are lowered fr: 
2,000 pounds ($7,000) to 1,500 poun: 
(35,250). 

But the biggest news was Britai: 
first general sales tax, called a “pu 
chase tax” by Sir John. It will be a 
plied to all transactions betwe:) 
wholesalers and retailers, except f 
raw materials and food and drink. S 
John emphasized that it will not app! 
to goods for expert, since Britain mus! 
sell all she can abroad. This sal 
tax was adopted instead of the “d 
ferred savings” or forced loans plan 
proposed by John Maynard Keyn: 
noted economist, and sponsored | 
many British leaders. Taking 1! 
budget in stride, many Britons thoug! 
it too small for full war effort. 





. . + Hitler’s 5ist 


Last week Chancellor Adolf Hitk 
of Germany passed another mileston: 
in his Napoleonic career—his 51s! 
birthday.; Unlike his previous birt! 
day celebrations, marked by extren: 
military pomp and fanfare, however, 
his 51st was keyed to a note in accor: 
with a Germany at war. 

With all Germany absorbed in bat 
tle and work, Hitler spent the da) 
working, too. Only once or twice did 
he step to a Chancellory balcony to 
acknowledge stiffly and unsmiling th: 
“Sieg Heils!” of a small crowd that 
gathered in drab Wilhelmplatz. 

In line with his wishes, there wa 
no holiday, no parades, and no show 
er of gifts as in former years, In fact 
the only gift mentioned in Berlin dis 
patches was one from the whole na 
tion—thousands of tons of scrap cop- 
per, bronze, nickel and other metals 
to supplement Germany’s inadequat: 
raw materials. Collected under the di- 
rection of Air Marshal Hermann Goer- 
ing, No. 2 Nazi, this scrap is to be 
melted down for use in arms making. 

Of the telegraphic congratulations 
Hitler received, the most significan' 
was that from his Axis partner Musso- 
lini, who also expressed “definite con- 
fidence” in Germany’s victory. Hitler 
wired back his thanks, adding that he, 
too, had “unshakable belief” that Ge: 
many and Italy would “survive su: 
cessfully the battle for their vita! 


rights.” 


Hitler also received congratulatory, 
telegrams from King Christian of De: 
mark, whose country the Nazi legion 
have overrun; King Leopold of Be! 
gium and Queen Wilhelmina of Ho! 
land, both of whom fear German in 
vision; King Carol of Rumania, Princ: 
Paul of Yugoslavia and Regent Nic! 
olas Horthy of Hungary, whose cou! 
tries are also marked as possible Hit 


t Napoleon died at the age of 51. 
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ler “nexts.” But in Washington, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the State Depart- 
ment Jet the Nazi leader’s birthday pass 
without official notice. 

—— 


Balkans: Bucked Up 


Like nervous householders whose 
neighbor had been burglarized, the 
Balkans, observing the success of the 
Nazi “Trojan Horse” campaign in Nor- 
way, spent last week looking under 
beds for German agents. And bucked 
up tremendously by the prompt Allied 
intervention in Norway, countries 
that might otherwise have hidden un- 
der the sheets began doing something 
about German agents. 

Yugoslavia unceremoniously arrest- 
ed Milan Stoyadinovitch, pro-Nazi Pre- 
mier until last year. Presumably plot- 
ting a German-lItalian coup to take 
over Yugoslavia, Stoyadinovitch was 
spirited to a remote mountain vil- 
lage where, the government said, “not 
even an airplane can land.” “We want 
no Quislings, no Henleins, no Hachas, 
no Seyss-Inquarts (all “front men” in 
previous Nazi conquests) in Yugo- 
slavia,” one authority said. 

Yugoslavia also cracked down on 
the hordes of German “tourists” and 
“commercial travelers” who have be- 
come the classic harbingers of Nazi 
conquest, Meantime, looking for 
friends wherever she cdn find one, 
Yugoslavia sent a commercia! mission 
to Russia, where no Yugoslav official 
has set foot since the fall of the Czar. 

Rumania, whose King Carol puts on 
the best balancing act in Europe, again 
had spectators gasping at his virtuos- 
itv. In the space of one week, he: (1) 
Showed he could be tough with the 
estimated 30,000 German “tourists” 
who have entered Rumania in the past 
few months, by ordering them to give 
up all their guns and cameras to police, 
and restricting their movements. (2) 
Saw a bill introduced into the Ruman- 
ian Senate to apply “extraordinary 
military measures” to all ports and 
waterways. (3) Ordered defense fac- 
tories to store a 15-day supply of oil. 

Carol, whose country lives in fear 
of invasion, has said that for her sake 
he would cut his body in half and give 
“one-half to Britain and the other half 
to Germany.” To keep the balance 
nice, he last week gave Germany a 
few pieces of her half: 


(1) The Senate provisionally ap- 
proved leasing 100,000 acres of wood- 
land to Germany for 30 years. (2) 
Rumania demanded that Allied oil 
companies pay royalties in oil instead 
of cash, thus leaving a larger supply 
from neutral wells for Germany. (3) 
Signed a trade treaty agreeing to sell 
Germany the wheat for which she 
contracted before Carol slapped an 
embargo on cereal exports. In return, 
Germany agreed to honor munitions 
orders Rumania had placed with 
Czechoslovakia, and to supply Carol 
with warplanes. 


Preparing to form a_ nationalized 
cabinet, Carol last week freed Nazified 
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the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


“Taking It Off the Menu” (see col. 3) 
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Iron Guardists who had been jailed or 
exiled, and took into his council Ion 
Mihalachi, Peasant Party leader and 
long his political enemy. 





. . » High & Low Countries 


From the high peaks of Switzerland 
to the low lands of Holland the small 
nations south and west of Germany 
combed their ranks, as did the Balkan 


countries, last week for internal 
enemies. 
Switzerland: Barring her borders 


to all “tourists” who might be foreign 
agents, Switzerland announced plans 
to add 60,000 men to her force of 370,- 
000 to 425,000 troops manning the 
Winkelreid Line from Basel to Lake 
Constance on the German frontier. In 
a proclamation to the people the Swiss 
government declared its intention to 
fight to protect the country’s neutral- 
ity, while the high command revealed 
that a nation-wide army counter-es- 
pionage drive had netted numerous 
arrests, including a high-ranking offi- 
cer who confessed to working for the 
Germans, 

Luxembourg: Lying precariously 
between Germany and France, the 
best tiny Luxembourg could do was to 
proclaim a state of alarm. Though it 
has some 300,000 citizens in its 999 
square miles, it has no army and its 
frontiers are undefended. 

Belgium: Besides rushing new de- 
fenses facing Germany, Belgium ar- 
rested many aliens and sent them to 
concentration camps. Moreover, Prem- 
reiterated Brus- 
sels’ intention not to abandon her neu- 
trality “without legitimate or peremp- 
tory reason.” While conceding his 
country would undoubtedly be devas- 
tated if caught between the major 
warring powers, he declared the Bel- 
gians would make any invader pay 
dearly for “each step forward.” 

Netherlands: Most apprehensive of 


aon 








the Low Countries, however, was The 
Netherlands. Since the Nazi coup in 
Norway, Hollanders have become in- 
creasingly suspicious of the Dutch 
Nazi party, 50,000 strong, headed by 
Dr. Anton Mussert. But last week 
members of Mussert’s “fifth column” 
were being “purged” from the army 
and police. In addition, Queen Wil- 
helmina proclaimed a state of siege, 
equivalent to martial law, throughout 
the kingdom—the first time since 1848, 
At the same time, aged Premier 
Derek Jan de Geer told the 9,000,000 
European Dutch and indirectly Eu- 
rope’s belligerents: “Whoever enters 
our country to attack from here an 
enemy behind will find his way ob- 
structed in the most drastic manner 
.. » Holland does not ask for and is 
unwilling to accept the aid or assist- 
ance of any third power to maintain 
its neutrality.” This refusal to accept 
protection from outside powers, he 
declared, applied also to Holland's 
overseas possessions (see below), 





...In the Orient 


Lying between Australia and the 
Malay Peninsula the group of islands 
comprising the Netherlands East In- 
dies form an almost solid land barrier 
between the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 


Won by Holland’s navy three cen- 
turies ago, the Indies include Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, New 


Guinea, Timor and Bali. Producing 
commodities like oil, rubber, tin, drugs 
and spices, they are by far the world’s 
richest colonial estate. Half the size 
of Europe and supporting a population 
of 60 million persons, they are almost 
an empire in themselves. 

Two weeks ago Japan diverted al- 
tention from her stalemated war in 
China to these rich Dutch possessions 
when Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
said Japan “cannot but be deeply con- 
cerned” over any development affect- 
ing the status quo of the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Whatever Japan meant by the status 
quo, she soon learned what the United 
States and Holland means—to keep the 
rule of the Dutch East Indies in Dutch 
hands, not Japanese. Said Secretary 
of State Hull, with President Roose- 
velt’s full endorsement: “Intervention 
in the domestic affairs of the Nether- 
lands Indies or any alteration of their 
status quo by other than peaceful pro- 
cesses would be prejudicial to the 
cause of stability, peace and security 
not only in the region of the Dutch 
Indies but in the entire Pacific area.” 

In Amsterdam, meanwhile, the 
Dutch government revealed it had as- 
sured Tokyo that even if Holland 
proper were invaded, the nation 
would not accept any country’s pro- 
tection of its East Indies possessions. 

The strong stand by the United 
States and the assurances from Am- 
sterdam brought an unusual admission 
from Tokyo’s Foreign Office spokes- 
man last week: Japan agrees with the 
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statement by Secretary Hull regarding 
the desirability of maintaining the 
status quo in the Netherlands Indies. 
Moreover, after a 50-minute confer- 
ence with Secretary Hull] in Washing- 
ton, Japan’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Kensuke Horinouchi, went so 
far as to declare that Japan and the 
United States saw “eye to eye” on the 
East Indies. Arita’s statement, the Am- 
bassador explained, was designed pri- 
marily to ascertain the attitude of the 
Dutch government if some foreign 
power offered its possessions “preven- 
tive protection.” 

But what Mr. Horinouchi failed to 
explain (or deny) was Japan’s long- 
known ambition to get control of the 
East Indies oil, rubber and tin sup- 
plies, said by some diplomats to be a 
vital part of Japan’s “new order” pro- 
gram in the Far East. These sources 
interpreted the Arita statement to 
mean Japan was trying to pave the 
way to grab the Dutch possessions, 
when and if Hitler overran Holland. 

OEE 


War Sidelights— 


@ In London, the British Admiralty 
announced that it had bought the 
million-dollar yacht Jolanthe from 
Mrs. G. J. Guthrie Nicholson of New- 
port, R. L., for $5, after turning down 
her original suggestion that they buy 
it at scrap prices. The 25-year-old 
yacht still carries gun emplacements 
mounted during the First World War, 
in which Mrs. Nicholson lost a son. 


@ When is a nude not a nude? For 


-weeks the Earl of Clarendon, British 


Lord Chamberlain and official guard- 
ian of English morals, has been 
wrinkling his aristocratic brow about 
nudity on the stage—and, in particu- 
lar, the American importation, strip- 
teasing. At a recent conference with 
stage managers, in which they pledged 
themselves to eliminate strip teasing, 
nudity was defined. An undressed 
girl, they agreed, was not nude “when 
she is standing motionless on a half-lit 
stage, with an artistic background.” 


® Danish-born William Wilson, who 
arrived in Canada in 1910 and fought 
for her in the World War, last week 
offered to resign as Mayor of Edson, 
Alberta. His reason: his native land 
“now practically is enemy territory.” 
His fellow Town Councillors unani- 
mously rejected his resignation. 


e British humorists have long pok- 
ed fun at the tongue-twisting jargon 
that passes for the King’s English when 
His Majesty’s Government is speaking 
officially. A prize example cropped up 
recently when Sir Thomas Moore, a 
Member for Ayrshire, worried by re- 
strictions on distilling, asked how the 
Scotch liquor was holding out. The 
Government’s reply: “The present dis- 
location. of distribution js due to re- 
cent endeavors to purchase in excess 
of requirements for immediate con- 
sumption, and I see no reason to ap- 
prehend any anxiety when the situa- 
tion has had time to adjust itself.” The 
Government meant that there was still 
plenty in the bottle. 











SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Sneeze by Stroboscope 


That respiratory diseases may be 
spread through the expulsion of germs 
in a sneeze or cough is fairly generally 
known. Last week, with the aid of a 
comparatively new photographic pro- 
cess, which can take 600 pictures a 
second, an investigation was underway 
to determine how widely and rapidly 
the droplets in a sneeze spread. The 
investigators hoped their findings 
would be of some help in the battle 
against respiratory diseases, 

The photographic process used was 
that invented by Dr. Harold Edgerton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Called stroboscopic photog- 


Sallinattonst 
Sneeze: The Rate Is Two Miles a Minute 


raphy, the process differs from ordi- 
nary photography in that the camera 
shutter is left open and the light (sup- 
plied by a gas-filled tube, or strobo- 
scope) is broken into 36,000 flashes a 
minute. Impressions are left on the 
photographic plate each time the light 
flashes; in ordinary photography the 
light remains constant and the cam- 
era shutter opens and closes. 

Heading the research into the com- 
mon sneeze was one of Dr. Edgerton’s 
colleagues at M. I. T., Professor Mar- 
shall W. Jennison of the Department 
of Biology and Public Health. Using 
Edgerton’s technique, Professor Jen- 
nison made several photographs of the 
effect of a sneeze (see cut). Among 
his early findings: 

@e Near the end of a sneeze, the 
mouth closes involuntarily and pro- 
pels at high speed (two miles a min- 
ute) a great number of droplets 
through the restricted opening. 

e In a single spasm, thousands of 
droplets ranging down to one two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch in 
diameter are expelled. 

@ The smallest of these drops evap- 
orate but others are left floating in the 





air. These particles may be distri} 
uted to other persons. 

@ Compared with the number 
drops issuing from the mouth, tho 
coming from the nose are insignifican 

@ In general, coughing gives fort 
fewer but larger droplets than sneez 
ing, 


Ice and Mice 


Classic experimental subjects 
cancer investigators are mice. (0 
mice are tested serums, diets, x-ray: 
poultices—all manner of remedy ani 
theory—before the treatment is mad 
available for use on humans. 

Two investigators who reversed thi 
process are Drs. Temple Fay and Law 
rence Smith of Philadelphia. A yea: 
ago, they announced a revolutionary, 
new method of. treating cancer—th 
so-called “frozen sleep” treatment. 

Working on the theory that col! 
would kill the growth of cancer ce}! 
in the human body, they packed can 
cer patients in cracked ice until thei: 
temperature dropped below 90—pre\ 
iously thought to be the lowest body 
temperature at which life could b 
sustained. Though the cold did not 
kill them, it put the patients to sleep 
with their normal body processes 
dropping to a point near death. Th: 
patients were kept in their cold coma 
for five days. 

The result of this treatment, cd 
clared Drs, Fay and Smith, was to 
check tissue damage caused by can 
cer and to promote healing in a num 
ber of cases. 

Other successes were reported 
Meanwhile, three cancer researchers 
in Santa Monica, Calif., decided to 
apply the treatment to cancerous mice 
Last week the report of Fritz Bischoff, 
Louisa Long and J. Jerome Rupp to 
the International Cancer Research 
Foundation in Philadelphia disclosed 
that so far as mice were concerned, 
“frozen sleep” was a failure. 

After subjecting mice to the cold 
coma (24 hours), it was discovered the 
size of the malignant growths in the 
mice had decreased, but only about as 
much as would have been expected by) 
reducing the amount of food eaten 
Most important, after a short tim: 
the cancer tumors regained thei! 
growth, thus proving the freezing had 
no permanent effect on the mice, 

——____—___ => -- —_-- -— 


Lois and Louise 


In an effort to settle the debatable 
question of whether heredity is a 
stronger factor than environment in 
individual development, scientists 
often study identical twins who hav: 
been reared apart in radically differ 
ent environments. If heredity is th: 
stronger, it is reasoned, there shoul: 
be little difference between them, bu! 
if environment is the stronger, the dif- 
ference should be great. 
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Last week, a new contribution had 
been made to this study. Writing in 
The Journal of Heredity, publication 
of the American Genetic Association, 
Drs. Iva C. Gardiner of Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex., and H. H. Neu- 
man, of the University of Chicago, 
deseribed the interesting case of 19- 
year-old identical twin girls, Lois and 
Louise Bailey, students at Baylor. 

Eight days after their birth, their 
mother died and the girls were separ- 
ated. Lois went with her foster father, 
an accountant. Her youth was spent 
in large cities and big city schools. 
Louise lived with the family of her 
uncle, mostly in little McGregor, Tex., 
and attended rural schools. They were 
brought together as freshmen at Bay- 
lor in the fall of 1938. Previously, 
they had been together only for short 
periods. At Baylor, the scientists 
srought them under observation. 

Despite the great difference in their 
environments, the girls were found to 
be virtually the same in every way. 
Physically, only their palms and fin- 
gerprints were different, and those 
only slightly. Their intelligence tests 
varied only a few points, though Lois 
had access to better schools. Their 
smiles, gestures, the pitch of their 
laughs all matched precisely; and 
“when a question was asked, they al- 
most invariably answered in unison, 
using almost the same words in the 
same tone of voice.” 

Drs. Neuman and Gardiner conclud- 
ed that the case of Lois and Louise 
would “seem to be a strong argument 
for the hereditarian side” of the he- 
redity-environment controversy, They 
added, however, that “it would be a 
mistake to go too far in this direction,” 
because investigations of other identi- 

al twins reared apart have shown 
much greater differences in develop- 
iment. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Two Big Regions 


HIS week our poll deals with 

regions rather than with individ- 
ual states. Specifically, it deals with 
the present preferences of Republican 
voters in New England and the Border 
States—two big areas of vital import- 
ance to anybody looking for a Presi- 
dential nomination. 

All states are of course important— 
every one of them—but some have 
particular political significance. The 
Border States, for example, the states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Maryland and West Virginia, 
have often decided elections. In na- 


The Six in Twelve 





HIS tabulation covers groups of states 





other states in both areas. In New 
England, he appears at his strongest 
in New Hampshire, with 65.8 per cent 
of the G. O. P. vote; and at his weakest 
in Connecticut, where he stays on top 
but where his percentage drops to 49.3, 
In the Border States, he is best in Ok- 
lahoma, with 65.1 and holds all except 
the Hog-and-Hominy state. 

From the standpoint of news, how- 
ever, by far the most interesting fea- 
ture of our survey this week is the 
second-place showing of former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover in New Eng- 
land, A glance at the tabulation for 
this area will show that his composite 
average of 17.9 per cent is better than 





The first group is that of New 


England—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 


Rhode Island. 


The second group is that of the so-called Border States 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missouri, Maryland and West Virginia. 


-Kentucky, 
The percentages 


show how the six leading candidates for the Republican Presidential nomination 


stand in these 12 states 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


among those who voted for 


Alf Landon in 1936, 


BORDER STATES 


Cities Towns Rural yo oy Cities Towns Rural ; nveenaae 

fe ee 50.5% 57.0% 69.8% 59.5% 47.1% 659.4% 655.2% 64.2% 
EE -Sation kites 7.2 4.7 5.2 5.6 15.6 17.7 22.4 18.7 
Vandenberg .. 12.9 10.5 78 10.3 16:9 17.7 16.8 17.1 
SIOOVEE 25cii-. San 20.9 11,2 17.9 13.3 4.2 4.0 6.9 
Gannett ...... 2.6 4.6 1,7 30 | 09 0.1 0.8 0.6 
Willkie ...... 4.6 2.3 4.3 3.7 | 6.2 0.9 0.8 2.5 

NOTE: As the composite averages make clear, District Attorney Thomas E. 


Dewey of New York is the top vote-getter both in New England and the Border 


states. 


Former President Herbert Hoover, however, makes special news in this 


week’s poll by reason of the fact that he leaps into second place in New England 


with a composite average of 17.9 per cent—or more than the 


Taft and Vandenberg combined. 
ing comment by Emil Hurja. 


ERE I RES 


tional campaigns, they become pivotal 
whenever the margin between victory 
and defeat is slim throughout the 
country. Hence, they deserve special 
pre-campaign attention. 

So much for the importance of the 
Border States, and much the same 
may be said of New England—Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
At this stage, how do these two re- 
gions regard the six leading Repub- 
lican hopefuls? The answer is the 
same old answer—young Tom Dewey 
is the man on top. 


Lumping the six New England States 
together, we find New York’s peripate- 
tic district attorney with a lion’s share 
of support from those who voted for 
Alf Landon four years ago. His com- 
posite average for the area is 59.5 per 
cent—a walk-away. He makes a simi- 
lar showing in the six Border States, 
with a composite average of 54.2. 

A minor exception must be made 
for Tennessee. Although this state is 
not listed individually in our region- 
al tabulation, our statistical records 
show that Senator Robert A. Taft has 
the lead there. Taft takes Tennessee 
with 42.5 per cent against Dewey’s 
36.2, but the New Yorker has all the 





percentages of 


For a further analysis, read the accompany- 





the combined composite averages of 


Senators Vandenberg and Taft, who 
stand respectively in third and fourth 
place in New England. Other New 
England standings are Wendell Will- 
kie, fifth, with 3.7 7, and Frank Gannett, 


sixth, with 3.0. Border-States placings 
after Dewey are as follows: Taft, see- 
ond; Vandenberg, third; Hoover, 


fourth; Willkie, fifth; and Gannett, 
Thus matters stand in our New Eng- 
land and Border-States survey, as of 
this writing. A poll is one thing, how- 
evr, and a convention is another. 
Dewey unquestionably is on top at 
the moment, but that does not mean 
he has the nomination. Although his 
vote-getting ability has been amply 
demonstrated, it is not inconceivable 
that potent forces within his party 
will push him aside when the Republi- 
cans convene next June. In the mean- 
time, though, he can go to bed every 
night and rest assured that the push- 


ing-aside will not be easy for the 
pushers. 
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“Screamatorium” Spurned 


Regretfully rejected by the New 
York World’s Fair last week was an 
idea for an amusement concession 
described by its author as “a project 
based upon sound psychological laws, 
and its effect will be soothing and 
relaxing rather than superficially dis- 
turbing.” 

The idea: A “screamatorium,” 
which would consist of a number of 
sound-proof cubicles wherein the pa- 
tron could yell as loud and as long as 
he wished. For an extra nickel, sug- 
gested the designer, the customer 
could smash glassware and light bulbs. 


What the Country Needs 


Since Vice President Thomas R. 
Marshall uttered his classic dictum 
that “what the country needs is a 
good five-cent cigar,” many a cigar 
manufacturer has _ enthusiastically 
claimed that his product answered the 
need. Nevertheless, last week, still 
another manufacturer entered the 
field—this one with the double pur- 
pose of selling cigars and boosting 
trade unionism. 





The Cigar Makers International 
Union (AFL) announced it would 


manufacture and market its own cig- 
ars under the name of the late Samuel 
Gompers, first president of the AFL. 
On the cigar band will be a picture of 
Gompers, who began his career as a 
cigar. maker. The union will also 
manufacture a ten-cent cigar carrying 
on the band a picture of the Gompers 
Memorial in Washington, 


Random Statistics 


S THE 28,000,000th Ford auto- 
mobile recently rolled off the 
assembly line, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany estimated that since 1903 it 
has paid $4,230,000,000 to workers 
for 4,800,000,000 man-hours of labor, 
has spent some $10,000,000,000 for 
materials and paid $700,000,000 in 













taxes ...@ In 1937, two out of 
every five farmers in the United 
States were tenants ... e The 






world’s annual catch of fish is esti- 
mated at 35 billion pounds, worth 
about $761,000,000 @ Meters 
to regulate automobile parking are 
now in use in 155 American cities. 
Last year, meters in 102 cities yield- 
ed $3,470,000, the largest revenue 
going to Houston, Tex., where $260,- 
000 was collected from 3,869 meters 
... @ Since the invention of print- 
ing, 1,404,000,000 volumes of Holy 
Scripture in 1,039 languages and dia- 
lects have been published... © 
Last vear, 5,928 merchant vessels 
passed through the Panama Canal, 
302 more than in the preceding 
year. . . @ The 2,000,000,000th 
nickel was recently dropped into a 
turnstile of the municipally-owned 
74-year-old Independent subway 
system of New York City. 

















BUSINESS, FARM 


Said the hopeful AFL publicity 
offices: “A widespread smoking of the 
Sam Gompers cigar will be effective in 
keeping unionism — particularly the 
American Federation of Labor brand 
—before the people.” 


Men, Machines & Jobs 


Since 1938 the Temporary National 
Economic Committee has been examin- 
ing the mammoth body of American 
business. Last week, continuing its 
study of the effect of machinery upon 
employment, it added more-notes to 
its bulky dossier. 

Business Machines: Thomas J. Wat- 
son decorates the offices of his Inter- 
national Business Machinés Corpora- 
tion with placards demanding, THINK. 
Mr. Watson thought that machinery, in 
the long run, created far more jobs 
than it destroyed, and adduced these 
pieces of evidence: 





e In 1890, before typesetting ma- 
chines came into general use, there 
were 30,000 typesetters employed in 
America. In 1930 there were 184,000. 

@ In 1870, before the typewriter, 
only 2,100 of every million aon 
worked in offices; today the propor- 
tion is 33,000 per million. 

@ In 1890, before accounting ma- 
chines, there were 159,000 bookkeep- 
ers and accountants. In 1930, there 
were 931,000. 


His firm’s main Endicott, N. Y., 
plant, Mr. Watson said, employed 806 
workers in 1926 at an average wage of 
58.6 cents per hour for an average 
46.6-hour week, or $1,421 wages per 
year. Last year it employed 3,184 
workers at an average of 89.5 cents 
per hour for an average 39.8-hour 
week, or $1,850 per year. 

The United States, with six per cent 
of the world’s population, makes 47 
per cent of its manufactured goods, Mr. 
Watson said. “We must either im- 
prove and develop (our) tools,” he 
concluded, “or ... go back to the 
$288 annual wage for a 64-hour week 
and whatever work conditions pre- 
vailed before 1860.” 

Telephones: Depression, which re- 
duced the number of phones in use, 


not dial telephones, prevented the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company from expanding employ- 


ment, said W. H. Harrison, the Bell 
System’s vice president. He said the 
present $37 average weekly wage was 
higher than under the old hand set 
system. On the other side, Rose S. 
Sullivan, of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers Union, estimated that use of 
dials on 9,000,000 of 17,000,000 phones 
had abolished 150,000 operator jobs in 
the last 15 years. Wages have gone 
up, she said, “because no new em- 
ployees, who naturally get the lowest 
rates, have been taken on for years.” 

Textiles: In the textile industry’s five 
main branches, said Emil Rieve, pres- 
ident of the Textile Workers Union, 
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Watson Spoke Up for Improved Machinery 


mechanization has reduced employ 
ment 20 per cent in the past 20 years, 
while production has increased 25 pe: 
cent. 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Rieve 
testified that since 1919 machinery has 
increased the productivity of each em 
ployee in the silk and rayon industries 
by 145 per cent; in knit goods, 86 per 


cent; in woolens, 77 per cent. 
OO 
Briefs 


q The Interior Department’s Divis- 
ion of Territories and Island Posses- 
sions reported that next to Great Brit 
ain and Canada, U. S. territories and 
island possessions—Alaska, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
are the leading purchasers of Amer 
ican goods. Last year, they boughi 
$235,000,000 worth of U. S. merchan- 
dise, $8,000,000 more than in 1938. 


q@ The U. S. soybean crop this year, 
according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, probably will estab 
lish a record of 100 to 110 million 
bushels. In 1939, soybean production 
was 87 million bushels. 


q In an effort to recapture business 
lost to the deluxe all-coach trains, the 
Pullman Company of Chicago an- 
nounced development of a new type 
of coach-sleeper, which will soon be 
used experimentally. In the all-coach 
trains passengers have to sit up all 
night. But in the new pullmans they 
will be able to sleep in small berths ar- 
ranged in three tiers. Charge for 
these berths, said the Pullman Com- 
pany, will be “very moderate.” 


G@ To encourage travel between the 
United States and Latin-American 
countries, a permanent committee has 
been created, made up of representa- 
tives of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, steamship 
lines carrying passengers between the 
Americas, and Pan-American Airways. 
One of the committee’s jobs will be to 
aitempt to reduce the number of travel- 
discouraging visas, health certificates 
and police permits now required by 
Latin-American countries. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Hon. Utopia 


From Tokyo last week came word of 
one more step taken by the progres- 
sive-minded Japanese. On the Sacred 
iskand of Miyajima has been estab- 
lished a modern Utopia with all pain 
and sorrow strictly forbidden. Birth 
and death is prohibited by law. Ill 
npersons and pregnant women are re- 
quired to leave the island until their 
pain is over. 

Oro 


Home Day? 

By Presidential proclamation since 
1914, there has been nation-wide ob- 
servanee of the second Sunday in May 
is “Mother’s Day.” In the opinion of 

ie Protestant leaders, however, 

“\other’s Day” has lately become both 

too sentimental an occasion and too 
cerned with honoring mother to 

the exclusion of other members of the 
ily. Last week, a movement was 
ler way to change this. 

Backed by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and 
Greater New York Federation of 

Churches, the plan was to celebrate 
the date of “Mother’s Day” as “The 
Festival of the Christian Home.” This 

bstitution would automatically fur- 
her the honoring of fathers, grand- 
mothers and others, on whose behalf 
any rather unsuccessful efforts have 
been made to establish special “days.” 

In the opinion of Prof, Samuel L. 
Hamilton, chairman of the Federa- 
on’s Committee on Family and Par- 

| Education, whose group has pre- 
pared a suggested program of worship 
for next May 12, the Home Festival 
ilso offers “a fine opportunity to get 
iway from the romantic sentimental- 

n too frequently associated with 
\Mother’s Day.” At the same time, he 
ided, the plan would permit “Chris- 

in use of the second Sunday of May 





for bringing into focus the central 
place of the Christian home in the 
Christian nurture of childhood and 
youth,” 


Bare-Faced Klan 

Ever since its revival in 1915, the 
Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku- 
Klux-Klan, has been an extremely se- 
cret order with an elaborate and 
somewhat ridiculous ritual, Its bias 
was believed to be anti-Negro, anti- 
Catholic, anti-Jewish and _ anti-for- 
eigner. In recent years, moreover, 
after a period of political power in the 
mid-Twenties, the secrecy of the Klan 
has almost been matched by its ob- 
scurity. To revive the Klan’s import- 
ance was the pledge last summer of 
newly-elected Imperial Wizard James 
A. Colescott, a 42-year-old Indiana 
veterinarian, “The fiery cross will 
again blaze from the hilltops of Amer- 
ica,” he promised, 

Last week, as the first signs came 
of the new revival in Klan activity, 
Colescott apparently found it also ad- 
visable to drop some of his order’s se- 
crecy. In Atlanta, Ga., a trial opened 
for the first of 17 Klansmen charged 
with recent whippings of 16 persons, 
climaxed by the flogging to death of 
a barber named Isaac Gaston. Simul- 
taneously, an order went out from 
the Klan’s Atlanta headquarters ban- 
ning the characteristic peep-holed, 
face-concealing hoods from the or- 
der’s official costume. The Imperial 
Wizard asserted, however, that the de- 
cree unmasking his followers had 
“nothing whatever” to do with the 
flogging trials. 

Under the new edict, which also 
placed new restrictions on Klan pa- 
rades and cross-burning, official re- 
galia of the order will still include a 
white cotton robe and a “helmet of 
same material ... and reinforced with 
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By Edict of the Imperial Wizard, Klan Members Willi No Longer Mask Their Faces 





Sermonett 
Man Matters 


rpVHE sense of being needed is one 
of the most stimulating motives 
that can be brought to bear on 
human nature. A mother feels im- 
portant when her child is sick; a 
father feels that he counts when his 
son turns to him for counsel; and 
great social workers, missionaries, 
scientists, feel important when a 
field of need opens before them... 
From such sources spring the great 
servants of the race. This deep 
motive power Jesus habitually tap- 
ped. He went through life touch- 
ing the most unlikely people and 
saying, you are needed Again, 
the Christian faith, as the Master 
represents it, makes man feel that 
he matters because it sees in man 
possibilities _of becoming better. 
What a man is worth depends not 
alone on what he is, but on what 
he may become . .. Here lies the 
explanation of one of the most 
amazing facts about Christianity: 
No religion ever said more dreadful 
things about human sinfulness, yet 
no religion was ever more full of 
encouragement and hope to human 

nature. 
Rev. Dr. HARRY E. FOSDICK 


Riverside Church, New York. 








buckram.” The helmet, however, “shall 
be collapsible ... and of a cone shape, 
but without a front flap or visor.” 





Catholic Census 


Though the United States is pre- 
dominantly a Protestant country, the 
nation’s biggest single religious de- 
nomination is Roman Catholicism. 
Last week, with publication of the 
Official Catholic Directory for 1940, 
these latest statistics about the Church 
were revealed: 

® Roman Catholic population of the 
United States, Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands is 21,403,136 persons. 
Though this figure represents a net 
loss of 3,371 from the 1939 population, 
the Directory states this loss is entire- 
ly accounted for by a revision of the 
Census for the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
where only church-going Catholics 
and not those simply professing alle- 
giance were counted this year. 

e The nation’s Catholics are served 
by 134 members of the hierarchy and 
33,912 other diocesan and religious-or- 
der priests, 372 more than were listed 
in 1939. The denomination is organ- 
ized in 19 archdioceses, 97 dioceses, 
and 18,733 churches and missions. 

e Educational institutions main- 
tained by the church include: 202 sem- 
inaries to train candidates for the 
priesthood, with a total enrollment of 
17,087; 143 colleges and universities 
for men; 683 colleges and academies 
for women; 1,411 high-schools for 
boys and girls, total enrollment 480,- 
483; and 7,597 elementary schools with 
2,108,892 pupils. : 

@ Converts to the Catholic church 
during 1939 numbered 73,677, an in- 
crease of 7,734 over the previous year 
and the largest number ever recorded. 
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EDITORIAL 





Who's Decayed? 


T IS virtually impossible to know 

the exact course of battle in the 
war between Germany and the Allies. 
For every claim by one side, there is 
acounter-claim by the other; for every 
shout of victory, a shout of denial. As 
always in such times, the day-by-day 
news dispatches confuse the mind, and 
the reader in these parts must be cau- 
tious of where he places his faith. 


As this is written, for instance, no 
one in the United States can be cer- 
tain about who is winning in Scandi- 
navia. Nor can anyone as yet tell 
exactly how decisive would be a Scan- 
dinavian victory for either the Nazis 
or the Anglo-French forces. For the 
time being at least, all this belongs in 
the field of speculation, wishful think- 
ing and prayer. In all likelihood, 
weeks will have to pass before we have 
any accurate idea of how the fortunes 
of war are shaping. 

Of only one thing can we be cer- 
tain, and it is this: the democracies of 
Great Britain and France are demon- 
strating before all the world that Adolf 
Hitler made a bad guess when he 
guessed before the war that they did 
not have the will to fight. Almost 
from the moment he came to power, 
he and his strong-arm cohorts preach- 
ed that the democracies were decad- 
ent, effete, weak with the sickness of 
easy and undisciplined living. 


EMOCRACY, shouted the Nazis, 

did not have the will to fight 
because it was a kind of “sissy” ide- 
ology rooted in the “sissy” preach- 
ments of a man named Christ. It did 
not have the will to fight because it 
set up governments that were divided 
against themselves. It did not have 
the will to fight because it let rank- 
and-file people think, worship and 
speak as they pleased. No mass dis- 
cipline, no mass regimentation, no all- 
powerful authority—how could a de- 
mocracy have unity, fortitude, or the 
will to fight? 

So spoke the Nazis before the war. 
So Hitler guessed. But what has the 
Hitler regime to say now? Who’s de- 
cayed? Who lacks a will to fight? 
The British lion suffered many an in- 
glorious tail-twisting before it started 
to roar, but today it roars mightily. 
Diplomatic indignities were heaped on 
“decadent” France, but there came a 
time to end that sort of thing, and 
Frante ended it. Now, fighting side 
by side, the great Anglo-French de- 
mocracies are showing a terrible will 
to fight, a wrathful determination to 
uphold the “sissy” ideology that came 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
Hitler Is Learning Something 


from the “sissy” preachments of a 
man named Christ. 

Neither Britain nor France display 
any signs of decay. Separately and 
together, they are as firmly and as 
grimly intent as all regimented Nazi- 
dom. They have made their decision, 
and their full wealth and manpower 
are forged for a struggle to the death. 
Here democracy shows no evidence of 
softness; it shows its teeth and its 
strong arms instead. 

If Hitler ever truly believed the 
things he used to say about democ- 
racy’s decay, he must be a surprised 
man now. Faced with the tougher 
side of his foe, he must realize by this 
time that the inner spirit of free na- 
tions can work like God’s vengeance 
against those who would debase it. 


Hitler, the scornful all-powerful 
Hitler, the supercilious authoritarian 
Hitler, is learning something today. He 
is learning that free men and free na- 
tions, when sufficiently aroused, are 
antagonists of more than adequate 
stature. 


q 


“Unfinished Business” 


HERE is a pessimistic school of 
thought whose members believe 
that there is little or no room for the 
further expansion of. private enter- 
prise in America. Our economic 
frontiers, they hold, have nearly all 
been explored and exploited, and there 
is nothing in sight to open up great 
new avenues of employment such as 
were opened up by the automobile 
industry. 
And so, arguing in this defeatist 





PATHFINDER 


vein, the Cassandras among us say tha 
the United States faces a long period 
of economic stagnation, with larce. 
scale joblessness remaining ks depr:.s. 
ing as it is today. This situation, t)\., 
observe, will bedevil us until ou: 
tional economy is stimulated by th, 
arrival of some giant industry not \¢ 
seen on the horizon. 

But there are others who fee! , 
whole lot differently and who ar: 
many ways, considerably more coi 
tent to measure the promise of the 
future. One such is Dr. Charles | 
Kettering, vice president of Genera! 
Motors and a distinguished authori: 
on industrial science. In a statement 
made during the recent celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, he had this to say: 


There is enough unfinished busin« 
to supply thousands of problems { 
industry and science to work on. 
Every line of endeavor—business g: 
ernment, science, engineering a: 
even economics —has its unfinish 
business. 

Take a few examples of physi 
What is friction? Why is glass tran 
parent? Why are some substanc 
good conductors and others poor co 
ductors of electricity, or heat 
sound? Answers to any one mig! 
profoundly affect our present m 
chines. Any one might lead to va 
new industries and create anotlh 
labor shortage. 

It is a fallacy to believe that w 
have reached the end of the road o! 
progress. The frontiers of scien 
and industry ahead hold promise o! 
new jobs and new improvements su! 
passing even the progress of the past 
which has made this the most envi« 
nation on earth... 

Man can have anything he want 
He used his brain and his hands | 
reach his present state of civilizatio: 
Man’s head and hands will continue t 
satisfy his desires. We need to d 
anything we can to stimulate resear 
and invention. 

R. KETTERING is not the kind 

man who makes a practice of talk- 

ing through his hat. His point is easil) 
illustrated, and he himself lists ten 
of the many things that still need ce- 
velopment and still promise a brigh! 
future—adequate housing, modernized 
highways, preventive medicines ani 
cures, television and communicati: 
in general, air conditioning, furthe: 
advances in physics and chemis! 
new agricultural methods, city plan- 
ning, research in the field of natura! 
and synthetic matter, improved s 
tem of transportation. 

These are but a few of the things 
on the horizon—new frontiers to |! 
explored and exploited for the great: 
health, wealth and happiness of 
land. Despite the pessimists, econ: 
ic stagnation is highly improba)b! 
for what Emerson said of nature hols 
true also for material progress—no!!i- 
ing stands still in it but death. Now, 
as much as in the past, there is plen|) 
of room in America for enterprise 
and hope. 
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~ EDUCATION 


Explanation 


When Santa Barbara State College 
listed an expense item of $1.24 for 12 
collar buttons, the California State 
Controller’s Office demanded an expla- 
ation. Replied the college: “The col- 
lar buttons were used as a device on a 
tambour to cut kymographic tracings 
from a carotid pulse.” The Controller 
weakly approved the bill. 


Students: Anti-Nazi 


\merican educators generally have 
assumed that Nazi Germany has had 
few supporters among U, S. students. 
Last week, figures showing the enroll- 

ent of New York City high-school 
students in foreign language courses 

dicated this opinion was well found- 
ed. The figures revealed that for the 

‘th consecutive year—ever since 
\dolf Hitler rosetto power in Germany 

the number of students of German 
ad declined. In fact, during the last 
sik years enrollment in German classes 
has decreased 50 per cent—from 22,550 

1934 to 11,517 this year. 

Officials of the city school system’s 
oreign language department pointed 

it that during the World War—an- 
other period when Germany was gen- 
erally disliked in the United States—a 
similar situation had developed. In 
1917, 23,898 out of 62,000 high school 
students were studying German. But 

1920, the number studying German 
had plummeted to a mere 60, the low- 
est ever recorded. 


AYH: Sixth Year 


In December, 1934, two American 
school teachers and scout Jleaders— 
Isabel and Monroe Smith—founded in 
their home town of Northfield, Mass., 
the first American Youth Hostel. Bor- 
rowed from an idea widely developed 
n Europe, it was a recreational ven- 
ture whereby the American people 
could investigate their own country 
at little cost, by bicycling, hiking, 
horseback-riding or skiing over care- 
fully selected trails. 

Last week, American Youth Hostels, 

was beginning its sixth spring 
and summer season of operation, As 
t did so, statistics were produced to 
show how widely the movement had 
spread. 

In 1935, the first full year of opera- 
tion, there were only 35 hostels, all in 
New England. In 1939, there were 209, 
in all sections of the country. In 1935, 
only 1,750 AYH passes were issued; 
last year, 11,146. 

The “hostel” itself is a place where 
the sightseers are permitted to stay 
overnight by showing their AYH pass 

st: $1 for those under 21, $2 for 
idults) and by paying 25 cents each, 
plus five cents or ten cents for fuel. 
Chartered by AYH, Inc., the hostels 
may be school dormitories, barns, 




















farm homes, or country churches, and 
are usually spaced 15 or 20 miles apart. 
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The Cromwells Will be Three (see col. 3) 


Separate sleeping rooms are provided 
for girls and boys. In each hostel 
there is a “houseparent” to supervise 
the activities of the hostelers. 

Today, there are loops of hostels in 
nine regions of the United States; in 
the New England region alone there 
are 73 stopping places. Hostelers, who 
can be anyone from “4 to 94,” can 
travel over one of these trails (marked 
by white triangles) or all of them, at 
a total cost of about $1 a day. Bunks, 
mattresses, blankets and heavy cook- 
ing equipment are furnished by the 
hostels. The hostelers furnish their 
own sleeping sacks and eating uten- 
sils, cook their own meals, make their 
own beds and wash their own dishes 
before they depart. 

AYH, Inc., also sponsors hostel trips 
abroad, In 1939, the number of Amer- 
ican youth hostelers who traveled 
abroad totaled 1,363. 


School Shorts 


@ To promote better, safer auto 
drivers among U. S. youth, the Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., an- 
nounces that it will stage a nation- 
wide good-driving contest this summer 
for high school students between the 
ages of 14 and 18. Prizes will total 
$30,000 and will include 48 university 
scholarships ranging in value up to 
$5,000. 


@ In a study of U. S. college en- 
dowments, the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on 
Education reports that in the last 
two years (1938-’39), the endowment 
funds of 110 institutions increased by 
$20,000,000. Despite this increase in 
total endowment, however, the income 
from principal fell by $1,616,964 from 
1938 to 1939, a decrease of one-fifth of 
one per cent in the rate of return. 





@ One-fifth of all women college 
students and one-third of all men stu- 
dents smoke regularly, Student Opin- 
ion Surveys of America reports. An- 
other 28 per cent of the women and 30 
per cent of the men use tobacco oc- 
casionally. 








NAMES 


In New York City, it was reported 
last week that VASLAV NIJINSKY, 
famed Russian ballet dancer once 
called “the man of whom the birds are 
jealous,” might soon come to the 
United States for medical treatment. 
Now 50 years old, Nijinsky has been in 
a Swiss sanitarium for the mentally 
unbalanced since 1919. The U. S. La- 
bor Department was said to have 
promised it would admit the dancer 
for a six-months stay, waiving immi- 
gration laws which usually bar entry 
of mentally ill persons, 


. a . 





A baby will be born about next 
August to Mr. and Mrs. JAMES H. R. 
CROMWELL, according to an an- 
nouncement by the prospective father, 
who is U. S. Minister to Canada. It 
will be the first child of 27-year-old 
Mrs. Cromwell, who as the former 
DORIS DUKE was known as the “rich- 
est girl in the world.” The 43-year-old 
Cromwell, who will soon resign his 
diplomatic post to seek election as 
Democratic Senator from New Jersey, 
has a 16-year-old daughter by a former 
marriage. 

If Representative JOSEPH MARTIN 
of Massachusetts, Republican leader of 
the House and a dark horse President- 
ial aspirant, should reach the White 
House, he will use “the stagger sys- 
tem” to solve his hostess problem. A 
bachelor, Martin told an interviewer 
he would have “the newspaper girls” 
preside for him one night, the “Senate 
ladies” another, and “then [ll take ’em 
in turn down the line.” 

ALYCE JANE McHENRY, who at- 
tracted nation-wide attention five 
years ago as “the girl with the upside- 
down stomach,” was married at St. 
Charles, Mo., after eloping with 23- 
year-old William K. Byle. Now 17, 
Miss McHenry underwent a corrective 
operation in 1935, after it was discov- 
ered that her stomach, appendix, 
spleen and most of the lower aliment- 
ary canal were crowded into the space 
where her left lung should have been. 

Pleading guilty to one count in an 
indictment, MOSES L. (MOE) AN- 
NENBERG admitted in Federal Dis- 
trict Court. in Chicago evading income 
taxes of $1,217,296 for 1936. At the 
same time the Philadelphia, Pa., pub- 
lisher, whose income from a recently 
dissolved horseracing information 
service has been estimated at $50,000,- 
000 a year, announced he was ready to 
settle all government income tax 
claims against him personally and 
against corporations he controls for 
the years 1933 to 1936 inclusive. With 
interest and penalties, these claims 
will total more than $9,000,000. ATI 
other tax counts against Annenberg 
were thereupon dropped, but he will 
be sentenced on his guilty plea to the 
criminal evasion charge next May 23. 
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Norman Thomas 


F BY some miracle Norman Thomas 
should be elected President of the 
ited States, he would immediately 
seek to establish “social ownership and 
Te oratic control” of insurance and 
ihvestment banking, of railroads, and 
of such key industries as oil, coal, 
limber, steel, cement and aluminum. 
These are specifically mentioned in the 
platform of the Socialist Party, on 
which Thomas last week was making 
his fourth successive campaign for 
the Presidency. 

Obviously, Thomas is far to the left 
of mere liberal capitalists. Yet many 
conservatives who tear their hair in 
denunciation of the New Deal express 
the highest regard for the Socialist 
leader. Commenting editorially on his 
recent nomination, the New York 
Times wrote: “One can disagree with 
his views on economics, but it is im- 
possible to dislike or distrust him.” 
When he first ran for the Presidency 
in 1928 and compiled the disappoint- 
ing total of only 267,000 votes, the con- 
servative press complimented him so 
profusely for the high level of his 
campaign that Thomas commented 
wryly: “I appreciate the flowers, but 
1 wish the funeral hadn’t been so 
complete.” 

Basically, of course, conservatives 
are tolerant of Thomas only because 
they know he has next to no chance of 
gaining office. Beyond that, however, 
ihe widespread public respect in 

vhich he is held is the most revealing 
nct about the man and his career. 


ORMAN THOMAS is thoroughly a 

gentleman—a handsome, educat- 
ed, cultivated and very charming gen- 
tleman. As he himself has said, noth- 
ing in his background explains his so- 
cialism. Born November 20, 1884, in 
Marion, O., he was the eldest of six 
children of Welling Evan and Emma 
(Mattoon) Thomas. Though his father, 
a Presbyterian minister, made a very 
modest living and young Norman de- 
livered Warren G. Harding’s Marion 
Star as a newsboy, the family never 
knew actual poverty. 

After receiving his early education 
in the local schools, Thomas attended 
Princeton University. Graduated in 
1905, Thomas followed the family tra- 
dition by studying for the ministry at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City. 

As an attractive and earnest young 
theological student, Thomas _ both 
served as associate minister at the 
fashionable Fifth Avenue Brick Pres- 
byterian Church and, like so many 
other reformers of the day, undertook 
settlement work in the New York 
slums. Here he met and married in 
1910 a fellow social worker, Frances 
Violet Stewart; they have five chil- 
dren. A small but adequate inheri- 
tance from Mrs. Thomas’s relatives en- 









International 


Only a Miracle Could Elect Thomas 


ables her husband to pursue his eco- 
nomically unprofitable career as a pro- 
fessional Socialist. 


ESPITE his already militant liber- 

alism and growing distaste for 
orthodoxy, Thomas was ordained a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church 
in 1911 and took a parish among des- 
perately poor immigrants in East Har- 
lem. Soon it began to appear to him 
that settlement work failed to touch 
the root of the evils he saw on every 
hand—insecurity, poverty, ignorance, 
sickness. And finally the World War 
made him a Socialist. 

A thoroughgoing pacifist, Thomas 
found in the Socialist Party’s stand 
the best organized expression of his 
own anti-war views. He offered his 
services to the Socialist candidate for 
mayor of New York. It was also at 
this time that he founded and became 
first editor of the Socialist magazine, 
The World Tomorrow. After three 
years in this post, he was named as- 
sociate editor of The Nation for a 
year and then, in 1922, he became di- 
rector of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, an organization to which he 
still devotes much of his time. 

At the time he became a Socialist, 
Thomas left the pulpit, though it was 
not until 1931 that he formally re- 
nounced the Presbyterian ministry. 
Today, Thomas seems to question the 
value of Christianity in the modern 
world; certainly he does not regard 
Christianity as a substitute for Social- 
ism to remedy the evils of capitalism. 
“Men will continue to fail as Christ- 
ians in an unchristian order,” he has 
written. “The man who says he lives 
by the Golden Rule only conceives 
life in its visible personal relations. He 
has no conception of how completely 
the Golden Rule is denied by the rule 


PATHFINDER 


of gold which is the master of eco. 
nomic life...” 

As a Socialist, Thomas has undouw)})t. 
edly been a great asset to his party. 
The gentility of his background 
bearing, his deep earnestness, and the 
excellence of his oratory have open- 
ed up to him capitalist-controlled 
channels of expression—churches, c«}- 
leges and clubs; his principal co 
tribution to Socialism has been to i 
sist on peaceful, democratic methoils 
to abolish Capitalism rather than the 
violent proletarian revolution which 
the Communists support. 


T the same time, however, Thon 

has been severely criticized for 
devoting too much attention to this 
crusading, philosophical side of Svo- 
cialism. Marxists in his own party 
consider his efforts to convert capital- 
ists to Socialism by persuasion, as he 
himself was converted, impossib!, 
idealistic, Other liberals contend that 
Thomas has too little contact with th« 
working class, which must obvious! 
be the backbone of any anti-capitalis| 
movement. 

To refute these criticisms, support- 
ers of Thomas point to his constant 
work with trade unionists, his ubi- 
quitous aid to strikers, and to such 
personal campaigns against govern- 
mental injustices as that against Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. A self- 
styled “chronic office-seeker,” he has 
campaigned for the Presidency, mayor 
of New York City, Governor of New 
York, Congress and the State legis- 
lature—always as an avowed opponent! 
of the basic capitalist system and not 
simply of its manifestations such «as 
corruption, Tammany, etc. 

It is on such a platform that Thomas 
will seek the Presidency for the fourth 
time. As always, his greatest ob- 
stacle will be the fear of liberals thai 
they are “throwing away their votes” 
by voting the Socialist ticket. In 1936, 
when the New Deal had made sweep- 
ing economic changes (several of 
which Socialists claim were planks 
from their own 1932 platform), this 
fear was so strong that Thomas poll- 
ed the lowest proportion of the tot«l 
vote in Socialist history—0.4 per cent 
or 187,720 ballots. 


GAINST this “throwing away 

votes” handicap, Socialists ai- 
vance the arguments that, as an ex- 
pedient, a strong third-party protes! 
vote warns the elected major part) 
administration away’ from ultra-co 
servatism. As a long-range policy, 
they say, liberals should consistent!) 
if hopelessly vote for a truly liberal! 
third party, which may in time gain 
strength as the British Labor Part) 
did over a 40-year period. 

What effect these arguments w'!! 
have next November is_ uncertai. 
With Communism discredited by Rus- 
sian policy and the New Deal presse«! 
toward the right by political expedi- 
ency, the Socialists may fare better 
than in recent years. If a conserv:- 
tive Democrat should run against 4 
Republican, Thomas may compile «0 
important vote to climax an important 
career. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 











Census Story 
THER cities have their favorite 
census story; so, we asked our- 
selves last week, why not Washington? 
Whereupon we got in touch with 
Garnett R. Brown, District census 
supervisor, and asked him bluntly the 
funniest thing that had happened to 
the local enumerators. “Why,” he 
said, almost gasping, “I’m—ha ha— 
glad you asked that—oh ho ho! Funny, 
well—hee hee hee—only yesterday 
of our men was on the porch of 
a house asking the owner if his—haw 
haw haw-—home was in need of major 
repairs, ‘Major repairs?’ said the 
homeowner, ‘I don’t—’ and then do 
1 know what happened?” We said, 
Nope—tee hee—what?” Mr. Brown 
said, “The whole—ho ho —porch col- 
lapsed under them—Oh ho, ho ho!” 








Indian Trouble 


ERSONALLY, if we went to the Of- | 
fice of Indian Affairs at the Interior 


Department, we'd like to see a real 


Indian ourselves (especially that pret- | 
stenographer | 
we've heard about). So we don’t blame | 


Sioux - Ararpahoe 


the 24 Washington school children 


who refused to budge out of the | 


Indian Office a while ago until they 
had been shown a live redskin. 
Ordinarily, there should be plenty of 
ndians around the office. Of the 300 
employees there, nearly 100 have In- 
lian blood, and some have fine old 
ndian names as well, like Mr. Walk- 
igstick and Henry Roe Cloud. But 
hen the crisis arose, there wasn’t 
in Indian in sight. This was just about 
time the children arrived in the 
Indian Office on their tour of the In- 
ior building. Screamed one and all 
of the youngsters: “Where’s the In- 
ans?” 
While the teacher conducting the 
tour looked imploringly to the guide 
d the guide rushed frantically 
ound the office looking for redskins, 
little dears set up a loud and insist- 
chorus: “We want Indians!” At 
sth the guide returned, chanting 
triumphantly: “Meet Tommy Hamp- 
, a Shawnee from Oklahoma, and 
s Audrey Warrior, a Sioux from 
itana.” 
First question from the children, 
iturally, was: “Where are your 
ithers?” Quickly Miss Warrior came 
back with, “We don’t wear them in 
Shington on account of the exces- 
e humidity.” (The grammar sound- 
a little like Brooklynese, but the 
ldren didn’t seem to mind). Then 
turned on Mr. Hampton with: 
d you ever kill a cowboy?” “No, 
I’ve seen some I’d like to kill,” 
lied Mr. Hampton, doing his best 
look ferocious, 
Paleface children must be getting 
t, we guess, because Mr. Hampton’s 
ik-kneed answer seemed to satisfy 
m. They soon left, 
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YOU CAN'T STALL 
MUCH LONGER! 
IM TAKING MY 
FINAL TEST HOP 
TOMORROW / 
A HO” ag 


iF SHE REALLY 
LOVED You, SHE 
WOULDN'T CARE 
WHETHER You 
HAD WINGS 
PINNED ON 
YOUR CHEST 
oR NoT/ 


GET YOUR 
PILOT'S 
LICENSE... | 
I THOUGHT 
YOU KNEW fe 
THAT.’ 


HE SAID, QUIT COFFEE, 
AND DRINK POSTUM 

INSTEAD! BUT THAT'S 

BUNK! ILL GIVE 

UP FLYING! 


THAT'S THE 
FIRST SMART THING 
YOu'vE SAID SINCE 
YOu TOLD "THAT 
DOCTOR WHAT 

YOU THOUGHT 

OF HIM f 





I HOPE 

GEORGE HE WILL.» 

MAKES HE'S 

AS GOOD BEEN 

A HUSBAND JUST 
MARVELOUS 
SINCE HE 
SWITCHED 


SORRY, BUDDY 
«eNO TEST HOP 
FOR You / CAPTAIN 

SAYS YOUR 
NERVES ARE 
SHOT! REPORT 

TO THE 

DOCTOR 

AT ONCE / 


SAY... IF THAT 
CAPTAIN HAD 
MY INDIGESTION 
HE'D BE IN THE 
HOSPITAL / 


THIS IS A 
Dirty pea! 
WHAT IF YOU 
DID SMASH UP 

THAT LANDING 
GEAR TODAY,,.. 
Re, §=6\WE ALL 
MAKE 
Mistakes! 


OH, ALL RIGHT,,, 
IF YOU FEEL THAT 
WAY, T'LL TRY 


PosTuM ! 


curses / 
THAT WASHES 
ME OUT! PosTUM 
ALWAYS PUTS ME 

INTO A 

TAILSPIN / 





Mss PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children 
should never drink it. 
So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 


coffee-nerves may be responsible 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 


fray your nerves 


it contains no caffein 


or stimulant of any kind. 


And Postum 


is delicious! Its dis- 


tinctive, full-bodied flavor has made 
it the favorite drink in millions of 


American homes. 


So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t steadier 

.. see if you don’t feel better! 


Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





In how many ways can eggs be served? 


e Boiling, scrambling, poaching, 
frying and shirring are mere begin- 
nings. Whether people care to believe 
it or not, there are 742,367 ways in 
which to serve eggs—at any rate, that’s 
the figure claimed by Christine Carl- 
son, nutrition expert of Ohio State 
University. ; 


How many Speakers of the House of 
Representatives have later become Vice 
Presidents? Presidents? 


@ Only two of the 41 men who have 
held the important office of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives (some- 
times regarded as ranking second in 
influence to the Presidency) during the 
76 United States Congresses have later 
become Vice Presidents — Schuyler 
Colfax of Indiana and John Nance 
Garner of Texas. Of the seven Speak- 
ers of the House who have aspired to 
the White House, only one has suc- 
ceeded—James Knox Polk of North 
Carolina. Vice President Garner is 
the seventh Speaker to seek the Presi- 
dency. If nominated and elected he 
would become the first man in the his- 
tory of the United States to have held 
all three of these important positions 
—Speaker, Vice President and Presi- 
dent. 


* . * 


Where do people live the longest? 


@ Man’s normal life span ranges 
from 50 to 80 years, but his longevity 
chances vary from country to country. 
According to the Statistical Year Book 
of the League of Nations, a man may 
expect to live longer in Australia and 
New Zealand than in any other coun- 
try on earth. In those two countries, 
a boy may look forward to 65 years 





of life, a girl to 68 years. Next best 
place seems to be the United States, 
where life expectancy is 63.8 years for 
the girls and 60.72 for boys. Worst 
country of all in this respect is India, 
where the life expectancy of male in- 
fants is only 27 years. 


* * * 


What is the world’s longest river? 

@ The Mississippi-Missouri, general- 
ly considered one river by geograph- 
ers. From the fountain-head of the 
Missouri, in the Rockies on the south- 
west border of Montana, its total 
length is 4,221 miles. From the source 
of its other branch at Lake Itasca in 
northern Minnesota, the so-called Mis- 
Sissippi proper is 2,553 miles long. The 
second longest river is the Nile, 4,000 








miles from its remotest headstream, 
the Kagera, which flows into Lake Vic- 
toria. The Amazon River in South 
America has the greatest basin—2,772,- 
600 square miles. 


* ° * 


How cold can cold be? 


e The coldest temperature that can 
be reached is Absolute Zero, 459.6 be- 
low zero Fahrenheit and 273.15 below 
zero Centigrade. At this point, theo- 
retically, gases solidify and molecular 
motion ceases. In 1921, at the Univer- 





sity of Leyden, The Netherlands, Kam- 
merling Onnes obtained a temperature 
only 0.8 degrees Centigrade above Ab- 
solute Zero. At the same university 
in 1935, Dr. Wander de Haas obtained 
a temperature only five one-thou- 
sandths of a degree above Absolute 
Zero. 


* * a 


What territory has the United States 
acquired by purchase, and what. was its 
cost? 


e The United States has paid $102,- 
200,000 to six foreign governments for 
territory purchased, in the following 
order: (1) Louisiana Purchase (1803) 
from France, including all or part of 
13 present states running from the Gulf 
to Canada, $15,000,000. (2) Mexican 
Cession (1848), including California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and parts of 
Colorado and New Mexico, $15,000,000; 
the Gadsden Purchase from Mexico 
(1853), of part of Arizona, $10,000,000. 
(3) Russian cession of Alaska (1867), 
$7,200,000. (4) Spanish cession of 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Philippines 
(1899), $20,000,000. (5) Canal Zone 
purchase (1903) from Panama, $10,- 
000,000 and $250,000 per year rent after 
1912. (6) Virgin Islands purchased 
from Denmark (1916) for $25,000,000. 
In addition to these purchases from 
France, Mexico, Russia, Spain, Panama 
and Denmark, the Federal government 
paid the state of Texas $10,000,000 in 
1850 for ceding territory which is now 
part of Colorado and New Mexico. 


* * . 


Does the U. S. Constitution specify how 
many members the Supreme Court should 
have? 


e The Constitution says nothing 
about the number of justices; it re- 
quires only a Court and Chief Justice. 
By the Judiciary Act of 1789, Congress 
called for five Associate Justices. In 
1807 the number was changed to six; 
in 1837 to eight; and in 1863 to nine, 








eae ” 


PATHFINDER 


In 1869 the present number of eis} 
Associate Justices and one Chief Ji)s- 
tice was set. 





Where is the world’s highest navigah|. 
body of water? 


@ The world’s highest body of wat 
with steam navigation is Lake Titicsc. 
on the towering summits of the Ani 
Mountains about 12,500 feet above sv. 
level. With an area about one-thir:j 
that of Lake Ontario, it is an import.» 
water link in the trade route betwe 
Peru’s Pacific port of Mollendo ani 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


7 * 7 


Are there any living Daughters of thie 
American Revolution whose fathers actual. 
ly served in this nation’s war for inde- 
pendence? 


e Yes. Among 145,000 women or- 
ganized as the D. A. R., two are “res! 
daughters.” They are 97-year-ol: 
Mrs. Annie Knight Gregory of Wi! 
liamsport, Pa., and 91-year-old Mrs 
Caroline P. Randall of Springfield, \! 
Mrs. Gregory’s father, at the age of 11, 
was taken to a Continental Army cam) 
by his own father when the latte: 
enlisted. To comply with regulation: 
so that he might stay at the camp, thx 
boy was formally enlisted in the army 
as a drummer boy. At the age of 77 
in 1843, he became the father of Mrs. 
Gregory. Mrs. Randall’s father was 
born in 1771 and used to recall vividly, 
his daughter relates, carrying water t 
the wounded at the Battle of Bunke: 
Hill on June 17, 1775. A noted clock- 
maker by profession, he lived unti! 
1861 and became the father of. Mrs. 
Ktandall in 1849, when he was 78 years 
old. 


. . . 


In ordinary flight, through what stratum 
of air do commercial planes travel? 

@ The troposphere. This. is_ the 
layer of air extending from the earth's 
surface to a height of about 35,000 feet 


(a 


(eo 


Above this is the stratosphere, a regio 
of virtually constant temperatur 
reaching to the limits of the earths 
atmosphere. 


— 


* od . 


Which contains the most food, a table- 
spoon of butter or a tablespoon of sugar? 

e Butter, and twice as much. One 
tablespoon of butter contains rough!) 
100 calories, while a tablespoon ol 
sugar contains only 50 calories. 


How many lynchings were there in the 


United States last year? 


® Due largely to better law en- 


forcement, there were only three 
jynchings in the United States in the 
ealendar year 1939. 
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ITALY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


national independence 
rampant, a spirit whipped up by such 
jery patriots as Giuseppe Mazzini, 
other regions put themselves under 
Victor Emmanuel in 1860. In 1861, 

first Italian parliament declared 
Victor Emmanuel King of Italy, and 
s an outcome of the Austro-Prussian 

r, Mantua and Venetia in 1866 were 
dded to his realm. Complete unifica- 
‘tion was finally achieved in 1870, 
hen Italian troops forced capitula- 
of the Papal States, thus break- 
the temporal power of the Popes. 


the spirit of 


‘ 


... Enter Il Duce 


Until the First World War, unified 


Italy was largely busy setting up its 
empire. Italian Somaliland and Eri- 


trea were acquired in the late 1800's. 
\fter Italy defeated Turkey in the war 
(1911-12, Libya (the former Turkish- 
id Tripoli and Cyrenaica), the Dode- 
nese Islands, and the island of 
Rhodes were obtained. 
In the years following the First 
World War, Italy, a constitutional 
onarchy, suffered seriously from in- 
lustria] strikes and sabotage in which 
Communists and Socialists played an 
portant role. To crush them, a 
cksmith’s son, an ex-socialist news- 
per editor who had been seriously 
unded in the war, organized terror- 
bands of ruthless street fighters, 
iom he called Fascisti.+ The black- 
smith’s son was Benito Mussolini, and 
plug-uglies clubbed their way to 
er in not a few Italian cities, mak- 
ing themselves internationally notor- 
is by using a peculiar form of tor- 
ture: they forced their opponents 
to swallow large doses of castor oil. 


By the autumn of 1922, Mussolini’s 


ck-shirted Fascists had grown 
powerful enough to take over the 


weak government almost without op- 
osition. On Oct. 27, the then Premier 
Facta bowed to their demand that he 
sign. On Oct. 30, 50,000 Fascists 
rchéed into Rome, prepared to seize 
\y force if necessary. Force was not 
eded. Little King Victor Emmanuel 
Il meekly received Mussolini, while 
Italian army stood aside, and com- 
issioned Il Duce to form a cabinet. 
e little king, though nominally head 
the state, remains a figurehead to 
day, 


. .« The Supreme State 


Gradually, following this virtually 

bloodless revolution, Mussolini estab- 

hed a Fascist dictatorship and set 

a corporate state, making the Fas- 

t Party supreme and himself the 

leader (Duce). No other political 

ty was countenanced. Civil liber- 

s were abolished. To ferret out his 

Opponents among the people, he or- 
canized an elaborate secret police. 

Having wiped out democratic pro- 


Pascisti” is taken from the Italian word ‘“‘fas- 

meaning group or bihdie. But Mussolini also 

it derives from ‘‘fasces,’"* the name for the 

le of rods which in ancient Rome was carried 
cefcre magistrates as a symbol of their authority. 


cesses, Mussolini revolutionized Ital- 
ian economic life. All productive 
forces of Italy were organized under 
22 corporations. Private property and 
private profits—capitalism, in short— 


were maintained, but under strict 
state control. Both capital and labor 
were completely dominated by the 


Fascist Party. No worker could be 
hired or fired, no strike or lockout in- 


dulged in, no plant expanded, no 
prices or wages raised or lowered, 


without Fascist Party approval. From 
the 22 corporations, deputies to the 
lower chamber of parliament were 
chosen, representing occupations and 
not geographical districts. But these 
deputies were selected by the Fascist 
Grand Council; the electors could only 
say “Yes” or “No” to the whole list. 
Through this system, the Italian peo- 
ple were thoroughly regimented and 
subjected to a barrage of such terse 
slogans as this: “Believe, obey, fight!” 
With this regime, Mussolini hoped 
to turn a country cardinally lacking in 
natural resources into a major power. 
Many neutral observers think he has 
succeeded in large measure. He has 
constructed many fine buildings, re- 
claimed sub-marginal lands, erected 
bridges, electrified railways, and spon- 
sored important archeological work. 
He has expanded Italy’s empire (Abys- 
sinia, Albania) and made the Italian 
people feel they were largely respons- 
ible for Franco’s victory in Spain, 


... Between War and Peace 


Nevertheless, Mussolini has failed in 
many ways. The Italian standard of 
living is low and 21 per cent of the 
Italian people are reportedly illiterate. 
Moreover, the cost of his accomplish- 
ments has been staggering. Taxation 
under Mussolini has increased stead- 
ily, taking no less than 38 per cent of 
the total national income. The trade 
balance has remained highly unfavor- 
able. And from the standpoint of 
finance, Il Duce’s domain is presum- 
ably in a bad way. 

Would this Italy that the 57-year-old 
Mussolini built in 18 years, this Italy 
with its dark and bright spots, be 
plumped into the war on Germany’s 
side? While the world last week 
waited for an answer to this question, 
Il Duce himself indicated that he had 
not made up his mind. In a speech in 
Rome during the celebration com- 
memorating the 2,695th birthday of 
that city, a speech that might have 
been a battle-cry, he said mildly: “In 
this particularly ‘eventful mome nt. . 
the watchword is labor and arms. I 
am certain that this watchword will 
be heeded by all the Italian people.” 

But it is in the nature of Mussolini 
to blow cold today and hot tomorrow. 
Since the Second World War began, 
he has shifted back and forth between 
talk about war and talk about peace. 
In the next few weeks—perhaps even 
in the next few days—he may be forced 
to reveal his true intentions. Mean- 
while, the eyes of the world will be 
upon him, because his ultimate decis- 
ion may easily set the whole of Europe 
ablaze, 
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U. S. 

™ Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
’ MEN—WOMEN. Thousands ap- 
a es each year. Short hours, 
rite immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of positions 
and full particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN 

Dept, E172 


INSTITUTE 


Rochester, N. Y. 








High School Course 


at Home mony Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as ere Gunes and a abit ities perenit, Equivalent to reet- 
dent school w entrance to colles ¢. Standard H.S, 
texts sup i rhea yeawarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
=e desired. Free lbuliewin on request, 


Limertcan School. Dot.n-541. Drexel at at 58th. Chicage 
BECOME AN EXPERT 















AccOUNTANT 


Sjrecutive Agqoutente and C. P. 0,000 a year. 
free need them. Kicut 20.0 000 certified, abies Aeccount- 
ants in — te is We train you thoroly at home in s time for 
Cc. P ha 5%. or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
Renpence, unnecessary. Persona! Fanins under supervision of staff of 
s, including — "yh of the American igetitnte of at Age count. 
ays. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. $303.8 Chicago 
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—Electric Eye 


ANNUNCIATOR 
AND BURGLAR 
ALARM 


Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 
= = Garages —scores ‘of others——waiting 
= for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 

and Annunciator. Real protection— 
guards against intrusions. Invisible beam of “‘Black Light,”’ 
when interrupted, sounds continuous alarm. Plugs in any 
light socket. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 


SEND NAME 2uzee protts. 








Write AT ONCE for 
particulars of Distributor Plan or 
agent proposition. No money. Just send name. 


RAY-ALARM 
225 Fifth St., _Dept. R-i R-185, Des Moines, lowa 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT TO YOU TSBLAIR 


@ Genuine beautifal ROCKDALE a 
Monuments, Satisfaction EASY — 
or Money Back. Free lettering. Free ms 3 

catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co. Dept. 71 |, Joliet. lil. 
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The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDE for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 6 mos. —Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. 


: —Mo . 
—American Fruit Grower, dern Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 


—American Poultgy Jnl. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 






yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 

ee Homes & 6 mos. a 
Gardens, 1 yr. ox 

—Breeder's Gazette, Poultry Tribune, 3 yrs. 
2 yrs. —Science and 


Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. 
Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Successful Farming, 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 

6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and 


Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, ~True Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 






Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, Desk C, WASHINGTON. D. C. 

























































































































































FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Making Coffee 


First step in making good coffee is 
to start with a clean pot, preferably 
scoured... The labor-saving habit of 
rinsing is not enough for either the 
old-fashioned coffee pot, the percola- 
tor or the newer drip utensil. 

Second comes the amount of coffee 
to use. Many coffee recipes call for a 
certain amount of coffee to each cup 
of water. One popular recipe, for in- 
stance, recommends one tablespoon of 
coffee to each cup of water used. Best 
way to make a satisfying coffee, how- 
ever, is to measure the coffee and 
water carefully, increasing or de- 
creasing the proportion of water and 
coffee each time, until you have found 
the combination which suits you best. 

Third, whether made in a pot, per- 
colator or drip-o-later, coffee should 
not berboiled. Boiling drives off aroma 
and flavor. Thus, the longer coffee 
boils, the more bitter and less fragrant 
it becomes. Properly made “boiled” 
coffee is really “steeped.” That is, hot 
water, not boiling water, is poured 
over the coffee until the desired flavor 
is obtained. For this reason, home 





3187—Big pockets are important style news and very 
Practical as well on your tailored dress. Sizes 14 to 48. 
Size 36, 3°4 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


3306—Indispensable for Spring, inexpensive when 
you make it yourself... a little girl’s dress and coat 
ensemble. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4,144 yds. 39-in. fabric 
with *, yd. contrasting for dress; 1%, yds. §4-in, fa- 
bric and 1%, yds. 35-in. lining for coat. 


3098—The well-dressed woman looks her loveliest in 
a simple frock with graceful slenderizing lines. Sizes 
16 to 50. Size 36, 35% yds. 39-in. fabric. 


3198—-Model of efficiency . . . your button-front 
house-dress with seven-gored skirt. Sizes 16 to 50. 





Classic Designs for Spring 


economics experts claim that the best 
brew is made by the drip method, in 
which water that has been heated to 
the boiling point is poured or permit- 
ted to drip over finely ground coffee. 





Maple Cream Filling 


Here is a delicious filling to put be- 
tween layers of plain or sponge cake. 
Assemble one and a third cups sweet- 
ened canned milk, one-half cup ma- 
ple sirup and a few grains of salt. 
Place milk, sirup and salt in heavy 
saucepan and bring to boil, stirring 
constantly. Cool, then spread between 
cake layers. With this filling, the top 
of the cake need only be dusted with 
powdered sugar. 

OO OS 


Chicken Salad Loaf 


Another way to use left-over chick- 
en is to make a chicken salad loaf. To 
one cup diced cooked chicken, add one 
cup boiled rice, one small can aspara- 
gus and one-third cup mayonnaise. 
Mix thoroughly and add two table- 
spoons chopped nuts. Pack into mold 
firmly and chill for three hours. Then 





Size 36 requires 37, yards of. 39-inch fabric. 


3125—Wear it as a coverall over your frocks, or by 
itself as a morning dress . your easy-to-make 
wraparound is smart and comfortable either way. 
Sizes 16 to 50. Sizes 36, 3°4 yds. 39-in. fabric, 3%, yd. 
contrasting. 


nai nee up your wardrobe with gay new 
boleros a a crisp white blouse. Sizes 14 to 42. 
Size 36, 15g yds. 39-in. fabric for long sleeved bolero; 
13g yds. for collarless short sleeved bolero; 13g yds. 
for blouse. 


3185—Princess lines, soft shirri and dai 
edging at neck and sleeves of this youns Re 
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remove from mold, garnish with pars. 
ley and slice in thick slices to serve, 


Fruit Bread 


Dried figs, prunes, peaches, apricot: 
or raisins added during the making of 
home-made bread will take that essen. 
tial food quite out of the ordinary }, 
increasing its tastiness, food value «nq 
keeping qualities. Nothing beyond th, 
usual bread - making procedury 
necessary except the addition of jhe 
fruit. Soak the fruit, chop it into si,\\ 
pieces, and then add it to the dough 
during the first mixing, Best res 
are obtained when enough fruit i 
added to make its flavor predominate, 


Week’s Hints 


q Overheating toughens the pro! 
of cheese and makes it stringy. | 
blending cheese with other ingredi- 
ents, therefore, melt it at a low t: 


.99 


perature to avoid “cooking” it. 








g A little lemon juice added to th 
water in which lettuce or other salad 
greens are freshened will revive 
crisp them, 

@ One egg is equal in leavening 
quality to one-half teaspoon baking 
powder. 


@ A small paint brush is handy fo 
cleaning in the corners of stair ste 








¢ 
you in the mood of Spring. Sizes 12 to 42. Si 
334 yds. 39-in, fabric and 2 yds. lace edging for 
2 yds. 39-in. fabric for bolero. 


Send Fifteen Cents for Each Pattern. Write 
clearly Your Size, Name, Address and Style Num- 
ber. Send orders to PATHFINDER Pattern De- 


partment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
The new Full-Color Spring Fashion Book with 


@esigns for the whole family is ready. Send for 
your copy now! The price is i5c, but only 1% 
when ordered with a pattern. 
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May 4, 1940 


YHE following questions are based 
on the material in this issue of 
pATHFINDER. Award five points for 
each correct answer, the highest pos- 
sible total being 100 points. 
e (1) Norman Thomas, Socialist 
candidate for President, began his 
career as (a) a minister? (b) a 
policeman? (c) a hod-carrier? (d) 
4 movie-actor? (e) a newspaperman? 


* . * 


e (2) As summed up by Secretary 
f State Hull, the American attitude 
toward the Dutch East Indies in the 
event of war in The Netherlands is: 
a) Japan and the United States shall 
join hands to rule the Indies; (b) 
Japan shall be permitted to set up a 
puppet rule over the Islands; (c) the 
tatus quo—the situation as it exists 
today—shall be maintained; (d) the 
'_ S. Indian Office shall accept respon- 
sibility for government of the Indies. 


7 . * 


e (3) To whom is attributed the 
aying: “What the country needs is 
1 good five-cent cigar’? 


. 7 o 


e (4) Milan Stoyadinovitch is: (a) 
a wrestler; (b) former Yugoslavian 
premier, arrested on charges of plot- 
ting with Nazis, or (c) Stalin’s dread- 
ed secret police chief? 


7 * . 


e (5) American Youth Hostel Trails 
re indieated by which of these? A 
pointed finger? Red, white and blue 
rrows? A white triangle? Chipped 
tree trunks? 
e (6) The Lake Shore Limited was: 
a) A streamliner that recently broke 
rain speed records; (b) the real 
ame of Casey Jones’ Old 97 or (c) a 
New York-to-Chicago express in whose 
wreck 30 persons were killed? 
* * * 

@ (7) For which of these observ- 
ances has it been suggested that a 
“Festival of the Christian Home” be 
ubstituted? (a) Easter in Nazi Ger- 
any? (b) Mother’s Day in America? 
c) Armistice Day in Italy? (d) Bas- 
tille Day in France? (e) Stalin’s birth- 
day in Russia? 


. . * 


e (8) A person may expect to live 
onger in the United States than in 


iy other country on earth. True 
rv false? 
e (9) Adolf Hitler, who was 51 


years old last wéek, has frequently 
been compared to Napoleon. What 
happened to Napoleon when he was 
51 years old? 

. * * 

@ (10) The Lillehammer-Hamar-El- 
veruni-Rena “rectangle” in Norway is 
important because: (a) It contains 
ich iron ore deposits; (b) It controls 
the mouths of two north-south valleys 
through which two railroads run, or 

) Hitler plans to use it as a “con- 
centration zone” for Norwegian “non- 
\ryans”? 

7 . _ 

@ (11) The case of Lois and Louise 
bailey, identical twin girls at Baylor 
University, would seem to indicate 


SELF-TEST 


that environment is 
heredity in the 


stronger than 
development of an 


individual. True or false? 
@ (12) Mrs. Mulhall McHie left 


most of her $250,000 estate to charity, 
and only $1 to her estranged father. 
Under what New York law did he lay 
claim to a larger share of the money? 


* * . 


@ (13) President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced plans for a 21-day trip during 
June to the Pacific coast. Many be- 
lieve the principal purpose of this 
trip will be: (a) to view the Dust 
Bowl; (b) to see how many states he 
can visit in three weeks; (c) to dis- 
tract attention from the Republican 
National Convention; or (d) to test 
the comfort of a new-type, three- 
tiered sleeping coach? 


@ (14) Were members of the Ku- 
Klux Klan ordered last week: (a) not 
to wear beards and mustaches; (b) to 
wear American flags in their lapels; 
(c) to stop wearing masks with their 
costumes; or (d) to work for an Amer- 
ican dictatorship? 

e (15) At the TNEC hearing last 
week it was testified that the United 
States with (6 per cent; 10 per cent; 
or 3 per cent) of the world’s popula- 
tion, produced (83 per cent; 32 per 
cent; or 47 per cent) of the world’s 
manufactured goods. Identify the cor- 
rect parenthetical figures. (Credit 
2142 points for each accurate figure.) 


* * . 


@ (16) In area, is Italy proper 
about equal to California, Soviet Rus- 
sia, New Mexico or Norway? 


@ (17) Identify the false statement 
in the following sentence: “A vote 
taken by General Motors workers last 
week under the supervision of the 
National Labor Relations Board won 
immediate wage increases for the vic- 
torious CIO members.” 

@ (18) Before she married James 
H. R. Cromwell, Doris Duke had won 
wide celebrity as: (a) “the lady known 
as Lou”; (b) “the girl with the up- 
side-down stomach”; (c) “the richest 
girl in the world”; (ad) “the angel of 
mercy,” or (e) “the queen of hearts’? 

* . * 

@ (19) No man has yet held all 
these three offices: Speaker, Vice Pres- 
ident and President. True or false? 

* o - 

@ (20) Is the Union Jack an Amer- 
ican or British flag? Where should it 
be flown? (Credit of 2% points for 
each correct response.) 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories ap- 
pearing on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 16; (2)—p. 9; (3)—p. 12; (4)—p. 9; 
(5)—p. 15; (6)—p. 6; (7)—p. 13; (8)— 
p. 18; (9)—p. 8; (10)—p. 7; (11)— 
p. 10; (12)—p. 6; (13)—p. 4; (14)— 
p. 13; (15)—p. 12; (16)—p. 3; (17)—p. 
5; (18)—p. 15; (19)—p. 18; (20)—p. 2. 





Felt pad (C) relieves 
pain by removing 
pressure. Medication 
(D) loosens corn go it 
can be lifted out. 


A corn is @ mass of Gead 
cells packed into a hard 
plug (A) whose base presses 
on sensitive nerves (B) 
causing intense pain. 





Their cause and how 
to get rid of them 


® Corns are caused by pressure and friction—often 
become large and painful. Home paring only gives 
temporary relief—means risk of infection. But 
millions have ended corns this easy way. Just put 
a Blue-Jay Corn Plaster neatly over the corn. It acts 
quickly and gently as shown above. Then simply 
by avoiding the pressure and friction which caused 
your corns, you can prevent their return. Get Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters today. Only 25¢ for 6, Same 
price in Canada. 


BAUER E CORN 
oe PLASTERS 











Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 











mame for sample offer for use as demon- SAMPLES 
strator. gy cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. | FOR AGENTS. 


NU-WAY BA FG. co., 


Dept. 185, Wainut Bidg. Des Moines, towa 


NO INCREASE for WORLD’S FAIR! 


\ Empire rates will begin—as always—at $2.00 


SEND NAME! 








single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet G 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway te Times Square’’ &. @. BELL, Gen. Mer, 





MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
repared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 


ssue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we ma move made in your se = address. 

PATH PATHFINDER. _—=s_sF§C|____ WASHINGTON. BD. ©. DB. C. 


WOMEN = 40" 


Read This Important Message 
Do you dread those “‘trying years” r “3 52)? 
Are you getting moody, cranky and NERVOUS 
lately? Do you fear hot flashes and weakening 
aout spells? Are you jealous of the attention 
other women get? THEN LISTEN— 

These symptoms often result from female 
functional disorders. So start today and take 
famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 

und. For over 60 yrs. Pinkham’s pgp cen 
- helped hundreds of thousands of grateful 
women to go “smiling thru” difficult = 
Pinkham’s has helped calm_unstrun; ~ 
and lessen annoying female functional “irreg- 

istress.”’ 


ularities and di 

Pinkham’s Compound is the best known and 
one of the most effective “‘woman’s’’ tonics you 
can buy. Try it! 

Note: Pinkham’s Compound comes in or 
handy to carry tablet form (similar formula), 
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Card Trick 


For this “burglar” card trick an 
ordinary pack of playing cards is used. 
The performer takes three jacks and 
the joker from the pack and an- 
nounces that the jacks represent bur- 
glars who are entering a house. One 
burglar, he says, goes in the front 
door. Here he places a jack on the 
bottom of the pack. The second bur- 
glar goes down the chimney. So the 
performer represents his action by 
placing a jack in the center of the 
deck. The third burglar goes in the 
back door, so a jack is placed on top 
of the deck. 

But on the heels of the last burglar 
going in the back door is a detective, 
who is represented by the joker. Thus 
the joker is also placed on top ._ the 
pack. 

Then, by cutting the pack, the per- 
former represents the commotion 
which takes place within the house. 
And when the cards are all turned 
face-up on the table, everyone is sur- 
prised to see the joker and three jacks 
together. In other words, the detec- 
tive has rounded up the burglars. 

Of course, it is obvious that cutting 
the pack brought the joker and two of 
the jacks together. But how did the 
third jack get there? The secret is 
that the fourth jack was used, too. In 
hunting through the pack for the joker 
and three jacks, the performer also 
finds the fourth jack, which he se- 
cretly slips on top of the pack. Then, 
when he places one jack in the center 
of the pack, one on the bottom and one 
on the top with the joker, he really has 
two jacks and the. joker on top and 
one jack on the bottom, Cutting the 
pack brings three jacks and the joker 
to the center of the deck. 

A POPE EL AEE 


Bar Illusion 


Some people have such faith in their 
eyes that they believe everything they 
see. Do you? If you think your peep- 
ers are infallible, 
take a look at the 
two black bars 
shown in the ac- 


eompanying _ illus- 
tration. Which is 
the larger? “The 


one on the right,” 
your eyes tell you. 
But they are wrong. 
Both these black bars are exactly the 
same size, or at least as nearly so as 
they could be drawn. If you don’t 
believe it, measure them and see that 
even the best eyes can be fooled by 
such an illusion. 


Shoe Scramble 


This amusing game is full of laughs. 
If played outdoors, the players line up 
on a mark, Inside, they line up at one 
end of the room. At the signal “go” 








PASTIME and SMILES 








they race to the other end of the 
course or room where each player 
takes off one shoe and all toss them in 
a pile. 

As soon as a player gets his shoe off 
and in the pile, he races back to the 
Starting point. When all the players 
have reached the starting line another 
signal is given and they all race for the 
pile of shoes. 

If there are a number of players, 
there is a grand scramble for shoes. 
Each player must search out his own 
shoe, put it on, tie it and race back to 
the starting line. The first player to 
reach that line with his shoe on and 
properly tied, wins. 

——-_ io —____ 


Brain Teaser 


On a Washington street corner re- 
cently A remarked to B that he had 
just seen an auto license tag» that 
read: “ten, ten, ten, ten.” B replied 
that such a number would be impos- 
sible as it would be 10,101,010, and no 
state in the Union had that high a 
number. But A stuck by his guns as he 
had actually seen the license tag on a 
visiting auto. What state was the car 
from and what was the number on the 
tag? Answer next week, 





Answer to Last Week’s—The figures 
9 and 7 should have been 3 and 3, and 
the number the boy multiplied by 467 
was 2,839. 
ok 


° 
Smiles 

Willie—Pa, what’s a neutral zone? 

Pa—The kitchen, son, when your 
nother is fussing over a hot stove! 

Hollowyng—What has come over 
Miss Oldgirl? She’s dressing better 
and fixing up her face so you would 
hardly recognize her. 

Cryeng—Guess she’s taking part in 
the big leap year drive. 

Random Statistics—What would be 
the most astounding thing that could 
happen to you in 1940? 

Answer Is—Getting a raise. 


Census Taker—What party does 
your husband belong to, Madam. 

Mrs. Peck—Take a good look, Mis- 
ter. I’m the party. 

Hubby—Do you think I’m a tender 
lover, darling? 

Wifey—Yes, you get mad when I 
serve you tough steaks. 

Candidate—Signs of returning pros- 
perity lie about everywhere. . . 

Voice from Audience—Yes, and lie 
and lie and lie. 


Cynic—Love gives me a pain in the 
neck, 

Harriet—Maybe you're too athletic 
about it. 






















The young married couple had been 
quarrelling, and the wife had retreated to 
her room, slamming the door behind her 
and maintaining an audible sniffle. After 
a quarter of an hour she summoned the 
maid and inquired: “Is my husband stil! 
in his room’’? 

Maid—Yes, ma’am. 

Wife—Then sit here and cry for a fe» 
minutes. I’m so tired I must take a 
little rest. 


Dzudi—How do you like these new 
lazy cars? 

Whifflebotham—What do you mean, 
“lazy” cars? 

Dzudi—Oh, 
less” kind. 


you know, the “shift- 





Friend—Why, Palmetto, where have 
you been? You've got two black eyes 

Palmetto—I was at a party last 
night. I could have gotten a lot more, 
only I didn’t have any place to put 
them. 





Ray—Say, dad, do teachers get paid 
for teaching? 

Dad—Certainly. 

Ray—I don’t think that’s right when 
us pupils have to do all the work. 

Chubbwitt—If it hadn’t been for his 
wife, Bjorn would have squandered 
his entire fortune. 

Duff—What did she do? 

Chubbwitt—She beat him to it. 

Dolcini—Has the candidate common 
sense? 

Zimpir—Very. 


Science Prof—What happens when 
a body is immersed in water? 
Coed—The telephone rings. 


Dinocan—Did you see that woman? 
Why, she had a blob of paint on the 
end of her nose. 

Izzard—Well? 

Dinocan—Shall we tell her abou! 
it? 

Izzard—Better not. 
latest style. 


It might be t 





Jack—Late hours are not good for 
one, 
Ruth—But fine for two. 


Old Gentleman—Why are you fish- 
ing, my boy, when you ought to be in 
school? 

Boy—tThere, now! 
gotten something. 


I knew Id for- 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 

u want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
rofitable business at home through the mails? 

PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
milies. Tell your story to those interested 

readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—66 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, a8 well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 








BOOKS 


LESSONS IN SCIENCE OF TRUTH. Clear meta- 
physical teaching. $1.15. Henry Joerns, Peoples 
nk Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


BODY SUPPORTS —__ 


RUPTURED? Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 
ew truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
sladly sent on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 
re to clo opening. No hard pads or springs. 
de-tes measur Never sold in stores. Write for 
‘dential information in plain envelope. Brooks 
pany, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY  —s 
[ABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in theatre- 
communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. K, Box 
2404, Memphis, Tennessee 
CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


ULA—FREE BOOK. A book which tells all 
the mild McCleary Treatment for Fistula, 
and non-malignant Rectal disorders will be sent 
Address McCleary Clinic, 882 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
Springs, Mo. 
EYEGLASSES 
GLASSES—Save 50% Lenses - duplicated— —$1.49. 
1eyback guarantee. Catalog Free. Hays Optical 
906-M Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
FOR INVENTORS 
REE “TO ) INVENTORS! An amazing book ~ which 
‘“‘inside’’ on inventing for profit. No cost. 
bligation. Crescent Tool Co., Dept. PA, Cincin- 
Ohio. 
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4 FOLD WAY TO RELIEVE 


SORE MUSCLES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
EN-AR-CO helps nature bring quick relief 
four powerful ways: 

1 STIMULATES surface circulation. 

2 REDUCES local congestion. 

3 RELIEVES muscular soreness. 


a) 





on En-ar-co and enjoy glorious 


oy ~ Cad hdc for 


=< size to yy" Remedy 


55 W. 42 St., N “c EN-AR-CO 


Dove: P-13. 


Old Violins Wanted 


ANY MAKE 


ag a Stradivari- 

us. More than 

200 other famous 

makes "salt ii $150 up to $20,000. 
We buy and pay cash for certain old 
violins. If you own an old violin this 
may be worth a fortune to you. Send 
25c in coin for list of names and prices. 


FE HOLIN BUREAU, INC. 
Dept. 237, Hagers . Maryland 














Booklet 


“FOOT 


REEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 158 Lewis Bldz.. Salem. Virginia 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


UTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
tes so much firmer and snugger that one can 
t and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
lany cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
itch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
2, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (c) 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


AUTOMOBILE AGENCY — Popular Car — Building, 
Dwelling and Stock, $20,000.00 required, retiring. 
Box 231, Orchard Park, New York. 


HEALTH DEVICES 


IF RUPTURED write W. S. Rice, Inc., Dept. Ten, 
Adams, N. Y., for Free Treatise and ‘full particu- 
lars of simple Method you can try at home. 


HELP WANTED 


SALARIED F POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and “up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN SIMPLE, scientific Speedscript shorthand at 
home. Six free lessons. Speedscript Company, 1123 
Mississippi, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. M. EARNED $1174 IN SPARE TIME for excep- 
tional “‘cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free 

Book tells if your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops. 

United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 274, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Manuscripts, poems, songs for publication. 
—o s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 












































_ MEDIC AL 


Easy to use Viscose Home 

Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. F. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Tl. 


MEN. DON" T GUESS ABOUT YOUR HEALTH. Send 

today for our Free illustrated booklet ‘‘Facts For 
Men Past 40.’’ This booklet explains in detail latest 
facts of interest to sufferers of ailments common to 
men past 40. Send for your copy today. Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


ECZEMA— Write today for free trial of Dr. Canna- 

day’s Skin Wash, which has proven very satisfac- 
tory for over 40 years. Dr. Cannaday Co., 841 Park 
Square, Sedalia, Missouri. 


FOR GUARANTEED REL IEF OF “ECZEMA, ringworm, 
‘“‘athlete’s foot,’’ or fungus poison. Write McK. 
Edwards, Valley, Washington. ne as a 


MEDICAL CLINICS 


MEN PAST 40: Frequent night rising, nervousness, 
burning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc., 
| indicate a serious condition. Our informative 
well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
in detail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 
us @ posteard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
return mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
So. Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE—sensational 1940 catalog. Just off press. Hun- 
dreds new items added. Lowest prices. atest auto- 
motive accessories, sporting goods, Spring and Sum- 
mer items. Tremendous money making opportunities. 
Continental, Dept. P, 32 South Wells, Chicago. 


BE A PROFESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER. Big fees. 

Unlimited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 
competition. No capital needed. Write Scrapbookers 
Guild, 59 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence A. 

O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OE37 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Com- 
pany, 547-E Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTHING FREE—but all you pay for ‘plus. 6 or 8 ex- 

ure rolls developed and highest grade guaranteed 

nts 25c. Reprints 3c each—25 for 50c. All work 

shipped same day order received. Artista, 3252 Irving 
Park, Chicago. 


FREE SNAPSHOTS, ‘Mail This Ad With Two Nega- 
tives for sample Aristo Snapshots in free photo 
album. Low price list and convenient film mailers 

sent on return. Aristo, Box 119-Y, Rockford, Ill. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

















PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranted work. Two beautiful 

Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Film 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glosey prints 25c— —Reprints 3c each. 
Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


THREE LOVELY SILKTONE Enlargements and two 
sets sparkling Lifetime prints with roll developed— 
25c. Trial. Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FREE Beautiful Album with cellophane envelopes— 
plus roll developed two sets prints, 25c. Immediate 
service. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-L2, Highland Park, Mich. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 


Box 3535T. Cleveland, Ohio. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. = PRS ‘ : 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet 
outlining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 


Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 




















TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, eight 
pounds, guaranteed and Postpaid, $2.00. verside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 














Here’s amazing way to 
Relieve “Trying Days’”’ 


Mrs. J. C. Lawson writes: “J was undernour- 
tshed, had cramps, headaches and back- 
ache, associated with my monthly periods. 
1 took Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 
for a while, gained strength, and was 
greatly relieved of these pains.” 


R over 70 years, countless thousands of women, 
who suffered functional monthly pains, have 
taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription over a 
riod of time—and have been overjoyed to find 
t this famous remedy has hel them ward 
off such monthly discomforts. 
ost amazing, this scientific remedy, formulated 
by a practicing physician, is guaranteed to contain 
drugs—no narcotics. In a scientific way, 
iti improves nutritional assimilation; helps build you 
up and so increases your resistance and fortifies 
you against functiona : Lessens nervousness 
during this trying peri 
Don’t suffer one unnecessary moment from such 
— discomfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
ion from your druggist. Discover how won- 
dea ully it acts to relieve you of ‘Regular’ pains. 





CONFUCIUS SAY:.. 









MAN WHO 
GET GIRL MUST 
BE REGULAR 
FELLOW 








CONSTIPATION GOT YOU DOWN? 
HEADACHY — PEPLESS? 


@ Try FEEN-A-MINT, the easy-to-take laxative. 
Tastes like your favorite chewing gum. Gives 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. Millions rely 
on FEEN-A-MINT. Get FEEN-A-MINT at your 
druggist’s today. Family supply only 10¢. 


F EEN-A-MINT sn 


Cleans Cars 


NEW 
WAY! 
AGENTS! Hot Seller! 


REVOLUTIONARY chemical 


cars lik magic! Ranishes suto- wash! 
e 

ee Cleans aolog= woodwork 
owners tsa t it. Agents 
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When your child 
BITES HIS NAILS 


it may be a Danger Sign! 


It isn’t always ‘‘nerves’’ that makes a child 
bite his nails. Often it’s because of an en- 
tirely different reason ... a reason few 
mothers suspect — WORMS! 

If, along with nail-biting, there are signs . 
of an uneasy stomach, finicky appetite, 
fidgeting and restless sleep .. . take heed! 
For these may be the symptoms of round 
worms; a nasty infection that can cause 
your child real distress. 

Jayne's Vermirvuce is known through- 
out America for its ability to expel large 
round worms. Yet it acts very gently and 
does not upset the digestive system. JaYNp's 
VERMIFUGE does not contain santonin. 

So, if you even suspect your child has 
round worms, get JaAYNE’s VERMIFUGE at 
once. If there are no worms JaYNe's 
VERMIFUGE acts merely as a mild laxative. 


TOMBSTONE/( es, 


fi Beautiful Marbie- 
Get Low Factory Prices, save $$. 
teopiscarved--Freght pad-SetstecionCaaranteel 


SOUTHERN ART STOWE COMPANY 
1927 V, Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Helping to keep the Cost 





of Living DOWN! 


HE cost of living is higher today than it 
was eight years ago, in 1932. It is diffi- 
cult to see where any general reduction can 
take place in the near future. For one thing, 
there is the effect of the tremendous increase 
in national debt which we have not yet fully fel. 
In June 1932, our Government’s gross debt 
totaled about 19% billion dollars; it spent about 
4% billion dollars that year. 

In 1940 the figures show over 43 billion dollars 
of direct debt with over 9% billion dollars being 
spent this year. 

It is now costing over 1 billion dollars yearly 
to pay the interest on the national debt alone. 


arr 


Not everything, of course, has been rising in 
price. 

In the face of rising taxes and material costs, 
and with substantial wage increases, some Ameri- 
can industries have actu- 
ally succeeded in continu- 
ing to lower prices. 

Among these, the elec- 
tric power industry stands 
out prominently. It has 
been steadily and sub- 
stantially reducing rates 
for electric service for 
American homes and 
American industries, both large and small. 

In respect to reduction in prices, the electric 
utility industry has a record ynparalleled by any 
other industry, the product of which enters into 
the cost of living. 


—kilowatt hours). 
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In 1932, the average home in the United States 
was using only 601 kilowatt hours of electricity 
annually. It is now using 900 kilowatt hours 
a year, 

Eight years ago, this home paid an average 


Commonwealth & Southern System's 


RATES to home users of electricity average 24% 
LESS than the national average, (C.&S., 3.09¢; na- 
tional, 4.07c—per kilowatt hour). 


USE of electricity in the home averages 33% MORE 
than the national average. (C.25S., 1196; national, 900 





of 5.60c per kilowatt hour for electric sérvice. 
Today it pays only 4.07c per kilowatt hour...a 
reduction of 27%. 

In this country, the average cost of electric 
service in homes-served by utility companies is 
lower than the average cost of service in com- 
munities which depend upon municipally-owned 


plants. 

Here it is well to remember, again, that utility 
companies pay high taxes . . . Federal, State and 
local. 


are 


In the Commonwealth & Southern System, resi- 
dential electric rates have steadily decreased since 
1932 and the use of electricity in the home has 
steadily increased. 

Fight years ago, the average household was 
buying from us only 675 kilowatt hours yearly 
and was paying an average rate of 5.12c per 
kilowatt hour. 

Today we are serving the 
average family with more 
than 1196 kilowatt hours 
per annum... 33% more 
electricity than _is being 
used in the average Ameri- 
can home. And, this family 
pays us an average of only 
3.09c per kilowatt hour 

. exactly 24% less than 

the average rate paid by all American families. 


The American people can count upon electric 
service remaining among the items which will 
not overtax their family budget . . . as long as 
fairly regulated utility companies provide the 
service and are, themselves, not over burdened 
with taxes. 


Wendell L. Willkie, present 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 








